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NIVERSITY LONDON. —MATEI- 
U CULATION 1858. NNUAL 
COURSE of LECTURES 


and BRAMINATIONS fu in 
for this Examination will 


qlars app ply to J. W. Secretary 
R. W. JELF, 


and MINERALOGY. 


SITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — Prof. MO 
COMM COURSE ¢ of LECTURES on 


story wath of aa 
org the CREA Y, A. Dean of the 
ce of of Arts and La 
ATKINSON, to the Council. 
ters 87, 1858. 

Tbe, R WESTMACOTT, Esq will deliver FOUR LEC- 
ha on SCULPTURE, the iiveninas of Monday, the 16th 
es of Sad of February, and he lat of March, The 

ocine recise 

tres PRESCOTT KNIGHT, Te A Secretary. 


YAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—S. A. Hart, 

RA., deliver SIX LECTURES on PAINTING 
on the E enings of Thursday. the 1 gad 25th of February, and 
the ath, lith, 18th, and 25t 


Even ne at Rieht clock precisely. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT. RA., Secretary. 


OF ARTS.—The Trento ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of will be OPENED on 
or Dravings mast be forwarded | 
4, 0r w u ‘orwa 

| tater than Saturday, the 

and the Exhibition 


cate wi \rts ag soon as 
same Byorder, P. LE Neve FOSTER, Secretary. 
Geciety's House, Adelphi,  W.C., Feb. 3, 1 


OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, 
Jermyn-street.—The following COU RSES of LECTURES 
On Geolog by Professor Rameay, F.R.S., to 
quneneing 08 on Monday, the 15th of February. ce, for the 


Forty Lectures ‘On M by Mr. T. Henry, F 


omparative montology,’ by hae | 
PRB to be delivered on Wednesdays, Thursda 
the Coa 10 99 Wednesday, the 17th iustant. 


*On Applied M pes 


icuta 


on the 17th 
ne be had on applica- 


he School ma 
TRENHAM PREEKS. Registrar. 


SOCIETY of LONDON.— 

The ANNIVERSARY will he held. at the Apartments of 
he Society, in Somerset House, on FRIDAY, 19, atl 
‘thock, end the Fellows will dine on the same he Free- 
mens’ Tavern, Great at 6 o'clock. “The 1 newly- 
dected President will 


Members patending to Dine ar are requested ere their names 


md those of thei the F vern, or at the 
feclety’s Apartmen to the 19th instant. 


RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, Suffolk- 
street, Pall Mall East, will CLOSE on the 24 h inst. Open 
Nine till Dusk, —— ssion ls. Lecture for Tuesday, the 14th, 

RACE, On Colour.’ SYDNEY SMIRKE, Ee. 
will take the 7 


ir at Fight o'clock. 
MES FERGUSSON, FRA. =) Hon. 
JAMES EDMESTON, ‘Jun. Secs 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
Incorporated 7th William LV. 
the Ordinary General 
GEORGE SCOTT, A.K.A. v. P., in the Chair,— 


Paper having been read 
the at and the Pro- 
same,” by Edward M. Barry, Associate,— 


1858. 
, the 


greatest work they have this 
seurance of their profound admiration of the zeal, 

and capacity Scguages by him in the creation 
fonal work he has now brought to a proximate 
desires | to offer him their sincere congratulations 
this and to hope that renewed 


stren 
to which he so 60 justly “entitled 
ren, but from the public 


v 
thanks of ‘the mieeti be offered to Mr. Edward 

for his able and interesting pa 

» 

Secretaries. _ 


KELSON, 
M. D. WYATT” 


EXHIBITION. 


ogy the MEMORIAL of the 
EX HIBITION.—The Drawings and Models sub- 
may pow be seen at the ARCHITECTU- 
ev Museum, FREE,on MOUN- 

. and BA om Ten to Four 
AY EVENINGS, from 


On es" DAY and FRI- 
Fund are i rived. 
JAMES Br 
G GODWIN, 


HAPEL ROYAL.—C. E. MUDIE regrets 
fas — to Ry with applications 
Oxford-street, Feb. 10, 1858. 


MR. KIDD’S LONDON AND PROVINCIAL LECTURES. 


ol WILLIAM KIDD’S LECTURES 

omprise Choice Subjects on Natural History, Natural 

Scien atural Philosophy, Natural Magic, ial Ethics, 

Health Wealth, and Wisdom, in General, and Things in 

Particu all've ry good-naturedly resol ving themselves into the 

True of Beery. day Life Te erms sent the Circu- 
lar) ‘ew-road, Hammersmith, Feb, 13. 


HE Rev. Dr. DAVIDSON, late of Man- 
chester, receives into his Family a PEW PUPILS to be 
oupertntandiel im their Studies while they attend the Classes o 
University College ; to be assisted in preparing +" Matriculation 
ora io Arts; or to be wholly educated by h erms 
one hundred, or one hundred and twenty puinene, pes per anuum.— 
Address Summerfield, Tufnell Park West, N. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Oxrorp.—The Rev. 
P. J. HULME, late Vice-Master of Leami 


College, and previously Fellow and Tutor of Wadham Colles 
ENT PUPILS IN OXFORD, from ‘the 
of 16, to p re for Matriculation and other Examinations — 


1, Park ilies, St. Oxford, 
PROPRIETORS of LADIES’ SCHOOLS. 


whose practice in tuition has obtained her influen- 
desirous of A in a first 
oes wel r connexions 
their. sulicitors treated 
with. —Address, stating culars, to ‘ of Messrs. 
& Daldy, Publishers, 186, street, B.C. 


AVIGATION SCHOOL, 


under the Direc- 


Week, and for SEAMEN, at 6d. per Week, meet Sails ot the 
Sailors’ Home, Well- street, London Docks, / admitted 
free.— Applications to be madeat the Sailors’ Hom 


UPERIOR EDUCATION for the Daughters 
\? of GENTLEMEN.—A Lady of experience receives a LIMIT- 
ED NUMBER of PUPILS. Professors of eminence attend for 
Accomplishments, Foreian Languages. the higher branches 
of Eoglish Literature.—For we apply, by letter or personally, 
15, Kensington Park-gardens 


UPERIOR EDUCATION FOR THE 
AUGHTERS of NOQBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN ina 
FIRST. CLASS ESTABLISHMENT HYDE-PAR 
Only masters of eminence in attenda ferences of the 
highest order given and Address M. C., Messrs. Hat- 
chard’s, Pi illy, w. 


E MONTPELIER of KENT.—Parents 
who desire ote Sons to be educated for the Uubverstians 
Military Colleges, Naval Services, Professions, or Com 
at the same time oy the advan of a select this 
well to apply to Dr. Wa., 


on htfal and healthy village, will 
Eythorne, near Dover. 
AN ENGLISH LADY, residing at Blois, is 


desirous of meeting with ONE or TWO YOUNG LADIES 
to bring up with her own daughters. Terms, including French, 
German, Music, and Drawing, 120. per annum. nee from 

Paris 4 hours.—Apply by letter, post paid, to M. P. 9, Rt Rue des 


Saintes Maries, a Bisis, rance. 

1858.—Mr. E. Provr, 
Lontd., PREPARES YOUNG GENTLEMEN for 

MATRICULATION at the ax DON UNIVERSITY. Classes 

from Terms, guineas per annum.—A 

The Priory House School, Kk, N.E. 


ESSONS in DRAWING and PAINTING, 
Perspective, Drawing from Models, and Sketching from 
Nature, by a LADY, an exhibiter ane portratt-paiuter. my 
M. L., care of Mr. Salteri, 374, Bi 
HE SOUTHAMPTON LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Principal—Mres. ere pavi of the late Davies, of 


y, Woo 

The more peer ard object of this institution is tou educate the 
charoecter with a view to the realities of life, aud while Accom- 
plishments sre by no means neg d, solid snd useful acquire- 
ments form a promivent feature io the instruction. 

The TERM CUMMENCES February 1. A New Pupil may 
enter at the +"-¥ March 8. 

iculars be obtained on application to Mrs. Davies, 1, 

southampton. 


RTIFICATION, MILITARY DEAWING 
NDSCAPE PAINTING. FPAHE 
Pupils ese taken the aye at the Military of 
Woolwich and Addises recent yl a portion 
of time — Fur Drayton-grove, Old 
Brompt 


A @ GEN TLEMAN, in a Government Office, 
o is thoroughly senuainted wi with French, German, and 
italien, would be glad to UNDERTAKE the TRANSL ATION 
of Books © from either of those Languages, or the Uorrec- 
tion and Revision of Works in their passage through press — 
Address A. X., care of Messrs. Vacher, Parliament street, 5. W. 


ERMAN, French, Italian.—9 , Old Bond-street, 
—Dr. ALTSCHUL, Author First German Readin g- Book,’ 

(dedicated, by special perm o Her Grace the Beahen of 

Sutherland) &c., M Philol ‘eal’ Elocution, 

—TWO TA GH same lesson, or alter- 

nately, on the same Terms as Ove, at the Pupil’s or at his own 

House, Each lan in PRIVATE and 
languages 


omer separate CL Ladies and Gentlemen. ion 
) for ad. e and ursuits of ce, the 
Universities. Army, Navy, and Civil jon, 


Tse GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 

and of Schools to her It of Boalieh 

oreign GOV ERNESSES. TEACHERS, COM PANIO TU- 


gn 
TORS, and PROFE = 
Pu ils introduced in England, France Germans. No charge 


IR JOHN 


SOANE’S — The 


th 
each week from the tnd of February to the sist re ——— 
likewise on Thursdays and Fridays n april May, and 


Cards of Admission to the same to be chintned 


MS. OTTLEY’S LECTURES on ART, at the 
> H GALLERY, Pall Mall, o te the Opes 
LEY will deliver, on the EVE NI 


ay, Peb. 13 and 25, TV ‘On Painting 


v commence at Right o'clock. 
Reserved Seata and 8» llabus to be 
Coawacus & Ca, Pali’ Mal 1 East ; Messrs. H. Graves & Co. 6, “Pall 
Mall; and at the Gal 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOO 
and for the CIVIL SERVICE, and MI 
TARY EX AMINATIONS.—A Tutor, of ack knowledged ability, 
, Ph.D., of the Universities of Cambridge an 
than ove hund 
The highest references offered.—Address M. A., 
Booth's Library, 307, Regent-street. 


EDICAL.—To PARENTS and ‘GUAR- 
DIANS.—A SURGEON, connected with a Provincial 
School of Medicine, is prepar ° RECEIVE a PUPIL, who 
prof He ‘must 


pared t 
will have special facilities for stadyi 
well ayn and of gentlemanly ts. The first references 

to M. iD. , care of Henderson & 


will be given an uired.— Appl 


E PRINCESS ROYAL in BERLIN.— 
MAP of BERLIN. with Views of the oecipal Ed 
bloss " Castle), the ‘iret 


” (the Koyal 
king the 


Cross. This series —— 231 Maps and co sold sepa 
t the same Plan or complete inl 
se 


a ; or in various ions, 
or A complete Catalogue to be 


E MARRIAGE of H.R.H. the PRIN- 


CESS ROYAL — by ission to Her Majesty. 
—Messrs. CALDESI & MONTECCHI, 38, Porchester- 
and at Messrs. Col i Co., Pall 1 East, have 
mitted to take a PH APH of the BRIDESMAIDS in 


their Bridal Dresa. It will be immediately published by M 
Culnaghi & Co., Pall Mall East, and Messrs. Thomas Agnew 
Sons, Manchester. price 12a; or mounted with glass, 2le. 


XHIBITION of WORKS of ORNA- 
MOSEU3 RENTAL ART in 1858, at the SOUTH KENSINGTON 


I. The International Exhibitions of London and of Paris—the 
ve shown that the Schoo 


latter especially —ha ls of have already 
improve the qhasnater of works of Urnamental A whilst the 
inere sumber of Schools in all parts of the Uwited 
andt cnaion of Art-Ipstruction make it desirable to concen- 
trate er the proofs of the influence of the 
Scho. L— Urnamental Art of the country, and, by so 
affor: us to the artizan and the manufacturer, 
infor the public, and a Hcati the 
ex 

L. these views, it is intended in the Sprirg of 1858 to hold 
an Exu:i those Works of tal A duced since 
the of the Schovul: of Art, aa A 1. of Com 


--hmeu 
which ith in th ir original design or in their entire or 
hs carried by those who eri 


e works w 
Geldsmiths’ Wock, Pottery, Glass, aad 
Woven Fabrics. 

may be able to do io to prometies a know- 


geo Principles o ‘urts Must 

the public assists it, demauding that such knowledge 
The can only organise 


P y 
a practical develo ment. 


elementary part, whilst the public carry com plete 
to issue ample notiee 


wor 


to fully the in 


Sas ¢ seut the 
days which wil be hereafter ann 
to the ary. apd be accom 
the first third pases) describ t 
inserted in the Ca wy The 
must be stated, with names of the 
should bs have attended. — It is desirable that 


Works sent for —~ 

or oh. 

vi possible care be taken 

bition bets e Department will not hold 


& tote (written — 
by they are meant to be 


: 
ca 
N 
on 
Dlete to the Public. Persons intending to exhibit should N 
| on 0 e board of Trade. — Separate CLASSES for 
resid 
(Cas 
Price 6d. plain, or 9d. coloured ; ‘old D & cover, la. is 
Map forms one of the series designed by the Useful Knowledge 
d with 
ar 
ch are & 
By 
ealth, 
ERCH, 
D- 
their 
iby 
ne following Kesolution was carried by acclamatia :— ; 
pall 
extm, 
« 
By “ of the holding of the proposed Exhibi 
ublic may have an opportunity of p part by giving 
liberal Commissions to Manufacturers and ot to 
arge. on thie will be calculated 
HA dome which the Bchools of Art are 
Depart of th 
By 
uction 
} ac) 7 
ul 
nd 
= 
m | S. 
C. 
through a school of Art. | | 
South Kensington Museum. AR Tay. 
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QUINCEY’S WORKS.—CAUTION TO 


Dis DE.—The Publishers bec t tion the Trade 
TRA —The Publishers o cau 


ary 10, 1858. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Picrure GALLERY.— 
The WINTER BXMIBITION is NOW containing 
pwards of Une Thousand Pi res and Dra pgs by eminent 

of British, » “Belgian, Dutch, I 
and other 0018 O urope. 

les of the Aucient Masters cularly of the pre- 
op of the Ancient Masters particularly of of the 


fifteenth 
oder particulars of purchase, apply to Mr. H. Mocrorp, in the 


ESSRS. HUNT & ROSKELL beg respect- 

fully to state that the MEDALS, BY Pee ISSION, in 

memoration 4. Ge Marriage of H. k.H. the Princess Royal 

R.H. Prussia, are now A 
ALE. I A nD ver, ; in Bronze, 

+ Mr. L. C. i! who was honoured with Si ttings. 
Miniature Meda 
| paleo prepared als, | J 


Messrs. 
with th 


186, New Bond-street, London, W., Feb. 4. 


PARTMENTS. —TO BE LET in the House 


of a Pro 
ton, MENTS FURNISH 
suitable Aa ons Lad 2 
eith r withou aie ards 
& Avan, 126, Strand. 


COLLECTORS. — Twenty Copres of a 
ZAscicLs of 100 ALPINE and other rare Scottish 
LANTS, ar on hand, 10s. or two copies 158.— W. 8., care 

of Bait Editor of The * 28, Upper M Manor-street, Chelsea. 


AL ICROSCOPE. —WANTED, a COM- 
PUUND ACHROMATIC wi wi 
Sewer and to F. R. C.8 ace 
seller, 


ELGIAN AND PRUSSIAN POSTAL 


ERVIC 
CONTINENTAL PARCELS AN DB SAMPLE EXPRESS, 
EVERY NIGHT og H.M. Mails from Dover, 
To all Parts of Euro 
At fixed and moderate through rates, 
To be had with | © senders at Chief 

52, Gracechurch-street, London, E.C. 

And at the West-end Office, 34, Regent 
GILKS re- 


OOD-ENGRAVING. — Mr. 

spectfully announces that he continues to execute every 

yee of the Art {> the best style and at most reasonable charges. 

Show-cards, and Trade Catalogues DESIGNED and 
RINTED. —London, 21, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


late of 35, ve 


Punetuality. 
N.B. Libraries fur- 
bished, &c. 


HOTOGRAPHIC JOURNAL.—ADVEBTISE- 
MENTS for the next Number are requested to be sent to 

the Publishers on or before the 17th of February. 
Taylor & Francis, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


REIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 

FRENCH, GERMAN. ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 
erms :—208. per annum ; six months, igs. ; three months, 7s. = 
Franz — Thimm, F oreign Bookseller, 3, Brook-street, G 


ILLIAM TEGG & CO.’S DESCRIPTIVE 

ents of Literature, sent free by post, by letter addressed to 

55, Queen-street, Cheapsid de. 


EW AMERICAN BOOKS.—Importations 
received Every Week, and include = the New Books of 
sateoes in advance of, or imm ediately upon, American publica- 
a, Work 


the tates since 1800, the 

( gh London. compreh ve Index of Sub: ects and 

Authors Ra Ben Os, @. deate-hill, English, 
: Sam w, Son 0. u - 

American, and apeon Is Booksellers and Pub 


ELBOURNE.— All Publishers (General, 
ye Medical, Musical), Stationers, and Second-hand 
Booksellers requested to send thei r CATALOGUES, as pub- 
lished, to Mr GEO. ROBERTSON, MELBOUKN ‘E, per’ Messrs. 
Houlston & Wright, Paternoster-row, London. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Man Copies of each of the’ following Works are “at home” this 
day :— Travels in Africa—Atkinson’s Si ear 
after Year— mythe’s Ascent of Teneriffe—Tom Brown's School 

s—A Woman's Thoughts about Women—Cousin meaty, by 
etreat from Meerut—Adeéle, ulia 


Ep 
> 

QE 
= 


ears 

n’s of Drawing— -hy- Reade— 
8s Sporting Scenes in Africa-Stough Ages of Chris- 
Centers ife of Bishop Armstrong—The Three Clerks— 
emoirs of Béranger, &c., &. 
Bingle Subscription, One Guinea 


New 0. an 


Annum. 
DIE, 
20 and 21, Museum- 


-BIBLIOTHECA AMERICAN: A 
NOVA.—Now on Sale, a few Copies of Vol. IL, with Sup- 
plement - Additions and Corrections, an eral In ex, com- 


pleting - Cloth le 


ich, established 30 Years). 
By Rr! published and sent post free to any address, a 
on Sale relating to America. 


GOLD MEDAL FOR ENGRAVING. 
ONU MENTAL BRASSES, Ecclesiastical, 


nted on 


C. Price 


pe CURE Establishment in 


cis BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
My CHEMISTS, Trader requiring d 

several Squares.—Mr. P GB is instructed to 

le RESI DENCE, together with a most at- 

e SHOP, fitted with Plate-glass, t the entire frontage being 

The proprietor has recently expended a large sum in 

repairs and improvements, and "= dispose of the lease on the 

most liberal terms. From Mr. 


Pace, Valuer and Auctioneer, 8, Ocleman 


EONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONT- BOSTON, U.S. 

The Subscribers solici Consignments for Public 
Sale in Boston, U.8., for the xhibition and Sale of which they 
have unequalled facil ties, and will return prompt account of 
Sales.— Tuaver & Warren, Merchants, Liverpool, 


Littie, Brown & Co. ers, Boston, U.8. 
“LEONARD & CO. Boston, U.S. 


OTICE.—J. A. BRODHEAD & Co., 
AUCTIONEERS and GENERAL COMMISSION MER- 
CHANTS, 53 and 55, TREMONT-STREET, BOSTUN, UNITED 
STATES, respectfully solicit CONSIGNMENTS of Books, En- 
vings, Paintings, and Ubjec Art and Vista generally. 
ey 3243 tion to the e Sale of such Consignments, 
insure for t nd prom friends prices, li 
References 


don ; 
Treasury; Hon. = 
sentatives, Washington ; Butler, 


F, A. BRODHEAD & Ov. Boston, United States. 


Sales by Auction. 


R L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
Fleet-street, on MONDAY, 15th, and TUESDA Y, 16th, 

the Libkaiey of GENTLE MAN, {ncluding Blackwood’s 
Edinburg 2 > e, from its commenceme nt to June 1857, 81 
vola.— Lodge us Portraits, 12 vols. Swift's Works, by 
* Brit tish ists, 45 vols. —Burke's Works, 

rtson’s Works, 8 vols. (Pickering) Biblical Cabinet, 
Shaftesb Characte 


— vols.—Ben Jon 
and ~ and Fletcher's Works, 4 witha Col. 
lection of Mathematical and Classical Books from Cambridge. 


Pall Mall.—Capital Modern and a few Ancient Pictures, 
Collection of very fine Water-colour Drawings, rare Minia- 
— exquisite Carvinge, Enamels, Stained Glass, Clocks, 


< 
Qa 
on 
== 
= 


inets, and Decorative ‘Objects, the property of 


Mr. J.C. GRUNDY, of Manchester, and collected by him 
with the true feeling ofa lover of the Fine Arts. 


M aver are directed to SELL 
by AUCTION, 64, Pall Mall, on WEDNES- 


at the 
Y, Feb 17 and following recise 
LECTION of pre on im of whieh 
he following isa rec cltal ern by the most dis- 


} 


0 1 ° 

Goodall, Creswick and Reg, B.A. 

T. 8. Cooper, A. Goodal Leslie, R.A. 
D. Roberts, B.A. ‘Frith, R.A. Naysmith 
John Faed Wee rost, A.R.A. 
Stanfield, R.A. Collins, B.A. imore, R.A. 

J us J. Linnell. 


T.W.T A. 
The Old — Terbery, Weenix, 8. del Piombo, » Both, 
our 


Guido, Parmigiano, and great M Water-col 
ings of the the finest quality, esas brilliant examples of 

David. John Martin 

J. Varley Copley pens, T. M. 

Prout P. F. Poole, A.R.A. Dun 

> uis e ea 

J.D. Harding Ww. Goodall yy A 

W. Hunt PF. F. Ta 
Also antique decorative ie aciuiing buhi and gil inets 
and tables, bibliothéque, old or- 


moulu cl 

Gladiatore 

It by Kerstein, of 

ia mes carved in silver and nerd 
oO glass indo 

ety of | teste and vi — 


view three day +. Pall Mall. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL | by AUC- 


and several quisite 
we bijouterie, ru 


TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-stree t- garden, 
on FRIDAY 19th of February at half-past ph tte precisely 
500 VOLUMES f BOOKS on M Natural History, aud 
natomy, a Microscope ‘with Object-glasses by Ross, 
Cabin ~-y te of N atural History, and Miscellaneous Arti- 
cles, wy y ofa tleman. 

be viewed on the day prior, and Catalogues had. 


Birds’ Eggs. 
STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 


at his G t Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
23rd o "February, at 12 o'clock precisely. COL- 
CTION of BIRDS’ EGGS, ay land, chiedly in the 
1°57, Woolley, jun E M.A. 
0. 
.C. ; if for the Country, by inclosing two stamps. : 


By Mr. HODGSON, at his Rew, Boome, corner of 
and Chance cery- ‘lane, on TU os 16, and 
days, at half-past 12, the 
LAKE SCENERY of ‘ENGLAND, 
of of 25 splendia Gates lithograp original oj 


with text Published 
y Mesers. Agnew 1} oon ester, at 


61. 68., proofs 9 
and a few coloured copies at 251. 42. A ve number of this 
beautiful work remains, and the attention of the public is Tespert. 


fully called to Sale as the only opportunity of procuring it 
may now be seen, and Untalogues 
on application. 


By Mr. HODGSON, at his New Rooms, the 
and Chanoery-lane, on on TUESDAY, February 16, 


days, at half. past 1 
LLUSTRATED BOOKS, comp 
2 vols. 8vo. 81 plates, reduced he drawing; 
taken the spot by W. simpson al. 2e.)—61 Chron 
Pictures of Englis by, Giihers, 40 plates— 68 Johp. 


y Brees P 
A bon Paintings, &. 
viewed, and — had. 


By Mr. HODGSON, von TUES corner of Fleet-sre 
ASH’S MAN SIONS van ‘ENGLAND in the 


and Chav 
days, at half-past 1 13, the 


OLDEN TIME, 4 vols. folio, gt ~~~ 
Studies from Old English Mansions, r vols. folio, 100 
Angas’s South Australia, folio—Angas’s New Ze. 
land, coloured plates, folio — also coloured and 


moun resemble drawings) of Nash's Windsor Castle, 


Art, 48 plates, i roofs before letters—13 ditto, peoets, 
. be be viewed, and Catalogues had. oa. 


A of of Engravings of a high Class, 
MESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


Works anggentive of the Fine ast, will 8 by AU 
at their House, 3, Wellington- rer 
February 23, and four 
jaluable and Extraordinary Co ollection of G8 OF 
HIGH CLASS, of the Italian, French, Germ and 


and most curio Perfett Ly 


and The Spasimo by Toschi ; 
and fine Proof of The T 
fore be Ay of the 


sts | er 
Titian, L. Da Vioci, Domenichino, Guido. Carlo Dolet v 
Murillo, &c.—Choice Etchings b ‘Albert Di _ An tonio, 6. 
Strange— 
Reynolds and Bir 
J. M. W. 


a few Dra gs by Ww. Jaslion Some 

very 8 lendid Galleries and Books of P nts--Works = Art, &c— 

The whole in the choicest condition, selected 

+f the Engravers and Amateurs, during the last thirty y by 

r. J.C, Grundy, of — r, and presenting a rich asee 

of are ofa High, Clas y the attention of the Col lector. 
viewed and Mon previous, and Catalogues 

ned: Yt in the Country, on receipt of four stamps. 


The Select Cabinet of Greek Coins Pate by AUGUSTIN 
WILLIAM LANGDON, &c. 
H SOTHEBY & JOHN 


thei r House 3, Wellington-street, on TUESD 

8, at 1 o'cloc ock precisely, a Small but very CHOIC 

of GREEK COINS, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, the of 
AUGUSTIN WILLIAM LANGDON, prot Trinity 


Cambridge. 
May be viewed and and 
had: if iu the receipt 


Valuable Print ONG 
ESSRS. JAMES H & SONS, Pub 
lishers, beg to intimate, that previous to the opening of 
Premises in London (in addition to those at 18, St. 
Edinburgh), Ay neve resolved to relin uish their Prix 
Establishment in n-street- 
PRINTING MATERIALS will therefore be DISPOSED 


1. ROOM. —A complete assortment of Book 
assortment of 


tlip anc obb 
Imposing Fables, and 1 a full equipment of 


everythi d. 
MACHINE son ENGINE ROOMS.— Two 
arge Bo er, a ev wor o T. 

3. PRESS SOOM vis a Russell Double 
Cclumbise Double Crown, Columbian a Col 


Ruthven 


4. WAREH ous E. 

tt ng Mach —G various izes, Drying ing Poles, 

Gather ng Tables, Shelving, Sewi Benches, Se Sawing 
ave hich 


An intending Pure may 
substantial one, conetaies of Two Flats Hight 
measuring 73 by 20 feet— p Upper Flat "lig ted from the root, 72 
s Half Ground Flat. lighted from both sides, 33 
ed Engine- himn 


The whole Office is in inne ing working order, and such 
—practically and compastly arranged— 


le. 
Offers for the whole Plant apd or for the 
rately, addressed to 18, St. Andrew-sq 
13th Mirch next 


will be Bol Sold by Public on on 
18, St. 


Januaty 3," 


The “ FLAT-PRESSU KE 
will continue to be carried on, as at ames Hogg 
| Sons, at 18, St. Andrew-square, for every of 


= 


ms 


T 


| wl 
ating to Ameries, with their Titles nd Imprints, price 2s. 
ode to have been o ned from ug merica their Titles, Si and Imprints, price 
Seow eds of the Berew Bteamner * Rapid,” sunk off Yarmouth, by AGENCY FOR AMERICAN LIBRAKIES. 
a Collision on the (— from Edinburgh to London. The case Edward G. Allen, 13, Tavistock-row, Covent-garden, London. 
is —— legal investigation. 
| 
| numerous cop DOLOSTaD Pictures 
Crimea—Dillon’s M ptic 
land, and other work e's 
—a few framed Ex 
8 Tot 
venience ; 
Gentleman, 
Longhi, G 
del Barve, 
e Engraver 
ker of U.S. House of Kepre- | state. of the Taking down from the Cross, by Daniel di Voltern, 
Proof before Letters of The A 
guration by Raphael Morgh 
__! 
CLOSE, West Smithfield, where he happy 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary P and 
wer 
Home 
—Israe 
Wood -! 
aad W 
the Ste: 
§° 
A 
COP 
85 COP 
Agi 
*x* Just published, price 6s. complete, or in classified divisions, — att 
ATALOGUE; or, English 
the full title, with size, . Cas 
Demy, Cas 
umbiaa Ch 
De 
De 
E 
Fo 
he Premises are excellently adapted to any ie Purpo Gip 
where good light and room are required ; they are completely 
n/ iv detached from all other Buildings, are heated by Steam Pi He 
ception 
on 
Familie 
Catal 
= ord's Michael Angelo—Daliass Entomology—Rawlinsor 
A 
English 
| INE 
conveye 


= 


= 


— 
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Important Sale Books at Paris, 18th of February and 
Be b 


FIRST PORTION of the LiBRASS 


| 18 COSTABILI, of F 
of the MARQU! of com 


aluabl ks in various 
Bare Vellum (13), Books of Fifteenth Century (445), 


Aldines (856), Elzeviers (700), and Pamphlets (1,600). 

Commissi ived by M. J. Demichelis, Rue Saint-André 
des No 33, Paris; or Mr. C. F. Molini, 17, King 
est Strand, wo. London ; W where Catalogues may be had, 


EVENING NEXT, and four following Evenings, 
at 6, THGATE & BARRETT, at their Rooms, 23, Fleet- 
street, by Order of Trustees, 
ena vine. by all the Eminent Artists, in 
of the Plates, many richly framed, and a 
variety yot 
May 
stam ps 


be viewed, and C forwarded on receipt of eight 


NDAY EVEXING NEXT, and four following Evenings, 
On MCy SOUTHGATE & BARRETT, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 


y ATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 0 and OIL 


a" Stereoscopic Views, Pictures, Prints, §c. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL by "AUCTION at their Hou 

191, Piccadilly, on AY, February 22, a C ‘ollection of about 

wo STEREO COPIC VIEWS, comprising the most modern and 


ed productions of Ferier ones esteemed artists, | 
* Catalogues on two stamps. 
Interesting Autograph Letters. 


Ort & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 

will (Saul. by AUGTION, at their House, 
February 25, an interesti 

TOGR ur TERS, a jon of the “the Cot 


his! Amateur d lite Letter of bir Phi 
dieratie istorical an mportan a ter o r 
written wounded on the teld of Zatphen: Auto- 


lsey, Roger Ascham, T. 
of cireulation of blood), &. orland, 
y ky of two stamps. 

Curious Books and Tracts. 

Uses & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
Property, will SRL by "AUCTION, at their 
wl, Piccadill in MAR jarge ‘Colleetiga of of 
BOOKS d Tracts ssihested ‘tor the 650 and 
178, by Rev. J Patrick, author of ‘A Century ry of 
and the Rev. . Knight, ippenham, on a great 
“of subjects, Historical and cal, some to 
Catalogues will shortly be issued. 
Important Sale of Copyrights and Remainders. 
OUTHGATE & BARRETT, will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, during the 
VALUABLE COPYRIGHTS 
orks of Fiction,) 


wer, Mrs. Daniels—also the py 
Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, with Flaxman's Tilust rations, 3 vols. 
—Israel e Alps, translated by Hazlitt, the Copyright and 
rated Book of French Songs, the ~ 

and Wood- blocks—Pfeiffer’s Visit to Iceland, the Co ht, 
es, and Wood-blocks—G Goldsmith's Poetical Works, 
the type, and Steel Plates ; and numerous others 


Very Valuable Copyrights and Stereotype Plates of 
G. P. R. JAMES’S Works. 


QOUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 


COPYRIGHTS and STEREOTYPE PLATES 
of G. P. R. JAMES’S WORKS, 
consisting of 


Henry of Guise. 
lia Stuart. Huguenot. 

a 
Beauchamp. ing’s Highway. 
] rigand. Man-at- Arms. 
lneau. M 
Castle of Ehrenstein. M of — 
‘ les Tyrrell. Morley E in. 
Convict. My t Pontypool. 
ont in a Thousand. 
e L’Orme. Richelieu. 

va St. Clair. . 

~ 
] Sir Theodore Broughton. 
Gentle of Old School. Sm 
Gowrie. and it him and its Consequences. 
Heidelberg. 
H 


These N and, wih, the 
Bir Walter ty of their style, one versally 
into Book-Clubs, the parity of Institutes, and 

a{aialogue (when ready) forwarded on receipt of two postage 


ITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, on of Translation, wi 
INPEETER, ef Rules ari HEBMAN 
uthor of ‘Ru 
veyed in Ancient Greek Man uscri 


saandock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row ; and J. Bumpus, 158, Oxford- 


AMERICAN HORSE TAM ER.—Mr. 

S RAREY has discovered the art of TAMING ~ 
WILDEST and MOST V whether old o 

unbroken colts, and is able to COMMUN CATE THIS 8EC RET 

(which involves neither danger to man ~ -- injury to the animal) 

le has arrived in this country from Canada, with 

highest testimonials to his success and skill from the Go- 

eneral] and Com maenderée- Chief of that colony. Major- 

Sir Richard Afry, K.C.B. Quartermaster- eneral of 

ifred Paget, Clerk-Marshal to Her Majesty, 

he Hon. Colonel Hood, have testified to the value of the art 

sat to the facility with which it may be applied and communi- 


essrs. Tattersall have ki consented to take my BA 
subscription list This list will be confined to noblemen and 


The | Pee is TEN GUINEAS, which must be paid in advance ca 
cheek or cash to Messrs. Tattersall, who will retain the whole sub- 
scription the secret art has been 


Each remittance must be accompanied by a reference, and 
su r, before name can ve ved, m 
bscriber, before his cp rely ed, 
not to disclose Mr. Rarey's art to others. 
arey reserves to himself "the right of vefecing to receive 
when five hundred persons ha bseribed. 


h 
stration, at the private Riding-school of 
ie h bas been kin placed by his Grace at his 


in one lesson. 
the 


rnor-G 
General 


When five hundred teen all names have been received the 
list will be closed = the a cay te he instruction classes 


open t 
once anno —r, may be 
Messrs. Tattersall, 7 nent “place, to whose order all checks 
must be made payable; or from Mr. Rarey, 35, Pall Mall, &.W. 
This day, feap. Svo. cloth, 2a 6d. ; or by post, 2s, 8d. 


A HAND. »-BOOK of POLITIOAL ECO- 
NOMY: the First Principles of the Science. 
Founded on the We Works of Adam Smith, Ricardo, Malthus Mill, 


London: Bosworth & Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 


This day is published, royal 8vo. 
E WORKS of KING ALFRED THE 


tes, 

lars of the day. 
the part of price 44. 

* Part li, concluding the W a is nearly ready. 


Beseworth & Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 


FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME. 
Tenth Thousand, large 8vo. strongly bound, price 7s. 


AVET’S COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS- 
K is the only Work required py Beginnem, being. oie 


BOO 
alapted v4 the most advanced Students. It 
tierl Reader—2 A P reuch and English Dictionary of the Words 
in the Reader—3. veusneiartes of Daily Use—4. Accidence and 
h Lessons I bustratie ve of all the I 

yercises—7. Conversations upon all English Selec- 

tions to Le Tyaaslated into French. 


Loadoe : Dulan k Co. W. Allan; Simpkin & Co, 


INTERESTING NOVELTY. 


Now ready, 
In One Vol., 450 pages, 20 Photo-stereographs, price 21s. 


TENERIFFE, 


AN ASTRONOMER’S EXPERIMENT ; 
oR, 
Specialities of a Residence above 
the Clouds. 


By C. PIAZZI SMYTH, 
FP.RSS.L. & E., F.RAS., 
Her Majesty's Astronomer for Scotland. 


LIST OF PHOTO-STEREOGRAPHS. 


Culminating Point of the Peak of Teneriffe, 12,198 feet high, 
Pd... the Interior of the Terminal Crater of the Mountain— 
2. Voleanic “ Blowing-cone” in Orotava, on the Northern Coast of 
Teneriffe—3. Peak of Teneriffe from Orotava, on the Northern 
Coast—4. Tent Scene on Mount Guajara, 8,903 feet high—5. Sheep- 
shanks Telescope first Erected on Mount Guajara, the Peak of 
Teneriffe in the distance—6. Cliff and Floor of the Great Crater— 
8 Miles in Diameter, and 7,000 feet above the Sea—under Mount 
Guajara—7. Second Mate of Yacht observing Radiation Thermo- 
meters on Mount Guajara—s. Trachyte Blocks on Guajara—9. 
Masses of Lava Slag at Alta Vista—10. Specimen of the Malpays 
of Black Lava, near Alta Vista—11. Close View of Alta Vista Ob- 
serving Station, from the East—Altitude 10,702 feet—12. Alta Vista 

Observatory, from the Northern Lava Ridge—13. Entrance to the 
Ice-Cavern, in the Malpays of the Peak of Teneriffe, at the Height 
of 11,040 feet—i4. Euphorbia Canariensis on the Sea Coast of 
Orotava—15. Young Dragon Trees and Date Palm in a Cactus 
Garden near Orotava—16. Young Dragon Trees (Dracena Draco) 
near Orotava—17. Dragon Tree Walk at a Palazzo near Orotava— 
18. Cochineal Gatherers at Orotava—19. The “‘ Great Dragon Tree” 
at the Villa de Orotava—20. Trunk of the Great Dragon Tree. 

The Book, price 21s., and the Stereoscope, price 3s. 6d., 
may be purchased of any Bookseller, either separately or 
together ; or will be transmitted, either or 
by the Publisher, on receipt of a Post-office 


Charing Cross, to any part of the Kingtom free of postage. 


LOVELL REEVE, 5, Covent- 
garden. 


and Modern Maps. Price ide. 6d. 


HISTORY AND eee OF ISLINGTON, LONDON. 


published, 
y LYNE TOMLINS, Esq. 


Hodson, Portugal-street, 
Son, 11, Inn, London; Ford & 


QOMNOLISM and PSYCHEISM; or, the 


Science of the Soul, and the Egpemene of Nervati 
Revealed by cousidered cally and Philo: 


sophically ; including Notes of M Psychical E 
—s+ By JUSEP WILCOX HADDOCK, M. D 6 Becond and 


much enlarged edition, 4s. 6d. cloth. ustrated 
“* A remarkable and curious book.”— Morning Advertiser. 


Sim Marshall 
, pkin, & Co. Stationeras’-hall-court ; Hodson, Por- 


Just published, post Syo. cloth, 5a. 
Trica TREATMEN T “ 
the ne Pathology and Treatment of Crowing 
By R. Surgeon. 


the profession a most excellent meno 
graph on scarlet Medicul Times and Gazette. 


London : John Churchill, New Burlington-street. 


TO TEACHERS. 
Edition, 324 pp. price 2a a 


Sixth Ed 
ILLUSTRATED “NATURAL 
which each is arranged 
Facts aud Lilustrations are so 
that Lectures are pre for 
Teacher's instant use. 300 Engravings and 1,000 Q 


8i in, Marshall & Co.; Hamil Co.; 
“Sieet & ton & Co.; and all Booksellers 


Price 2a, 
ESSAY on the BENEFICENT DIS- 
TRIBUTION of the SENSE of PAIN. By o = 
Society, 


ROWELL, Honorary Member of the Ashmolean 
Assistant Und nderkeeper of the Ashmolean Museum. 
yey published and sold by the Author, No. 3, Alfred-street. 
Now ready, price 34s. 
URKE’S (Sir Bernard) PEERAGE and 
BARONETAGE for 1858, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
London : Harrison, 59, Pall Mall. 


Now ready, price 15s. 


BRUBRES (Sir Bernard) HISTORY of the 
LANDED GENTRY. Part IV. (concluding the work). 
London: Harrison, 59, Pall Mall. Bi 


Now ready, price 2. 7a. éd. 


URKP’S (Sir Bernard) HISTORY of the 
LANDED GENTRY, in 1 vo Bvo. 
London : Harrison, 50, Pall Mall. 


In 6 vols. 4to. price 274,, or in 3 vols. price 250. éd. 


Ca SSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR, 
by WALLACE, .M., of Uni 
and Collegiate Tutor of the Univers: Suitable for 


“The — Educator is intended to meet a want deeply felt, 
namely, a system of U ~&20 Education, based u upen 
ciples, ‘tot obtainable by an expeditious meth It has 
und acce acceptable not only to the humbicr classes, but to all t— 
and condit of persons. The Dublin U' née says 
that “ the sensation excited amnenant the working classes was im- 
mense. We have gone over the pages of this great work with sen- 
timents of real won The execution of oe portion of a 
occu 


m . The success been enormous 
field of education, vast and most 


i 7 
EDITION, ar are stl to be had 


n Numbers, 1d. ; 

; or in’ Sol 

and all Booksellers. 


MR. YEARSLEY’S WORKS ON DISEASES OF THE 
EAR AND THROAT. 
DEAENESS PRACTICALLY ILLUS- 

TRATED. Fifth Edition, by post, 2s. 8d. 


2. On THROAT-AILMENTS. Sixth Edition, by 
post, 5a. 4d. 


3. On THROAT-DEAFNESS. By post, 1s. 1d. 


4. On the ARTIFICIAL TYMPANUM. 7th 
Thousand. By post, la id. 
5. On a NEW METHOD of TREATING DIS- 
CHARGES from the EAR (Otorrhea). 2nd Ed. by post, lsa.1d 
London : John Churchill, New Burlington-street. 


EDUCATIONAL ATLASES, recent Edward 
STANFORD, 6, Charing C 


HARROW MODERN ATLAS; 29 Maps, 
with Index. Price 12s, é6d.* 


2. HARROW MODERN JUNIOR ATLAS; 
14 Maps, with Index. Price 7a* 


38. HARROW CLASSICAL ATLAS; 23 
Maps, with Index. Price 12s. 6d. 


4. HARROW CLASSICAL JUNIOR AT- 
LAS; 1) Maps, with Index. Price 7s. 


5. SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL and 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 25 Maps and Index to both Classical 


6. University Atlas; 52 Maps, with Index. 
Price 12. 1a. 6d. 


These Atlases have been the List issued 
Managers of by the of on 


: 
and 
— 
| | 
J I : A 
Language , &e. 
by some Part 
shall be Heir ?—others by G. P. R. James, Captain Armstrong, Se 
ing of 
(ware, 
lu 
whee 
UF- 
Book 
ent of 
Iron 
Double 
my, 
ne, 
is 
sides, 
73 
pING 
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PERMISSION to the Right Hon. Sir CRESS- 
PWVELL CRESEWELL. Judge of the New Court of Probate. 
published, in 8vo. 91s. bound 
A. PRACTICAL GUIDE in obtaining PRO- 
ears. ADMINISTRATIONS, &c. in Her M 
h numerous Precedents. 


Doctony’ Go Commons. 
most val valuable book, Its contents are very diversified— 


alm 
Hurst & 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


ONSTANTIN OPOLITAN ART. 
Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 
SPIRIT OF HOME: A Poem, by 
SYLVAN. 
manner to thet of Bynee a greater Sylvan 
MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR, NEW AND IM- 
PROVED EDITION. 
Just published, price 3s. 12mo. cloth, 
ARIOTTII ITALIAN ,GRAMMAR. 


Second Edit rofessor in Universi ved. A. 
GALLENGA, Professor alversity liege, London 
Author of ‘ Italy, Past Past and Presen ry of Pi 

Williams & Norgate, 14, ‘Covent garden, Lon- 
don; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


THE ATHENAUM 


In feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 

the EDUCATION of the PEOPLE of 

E. TREVELYAN, Esq. of the 
London : Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 10a cloth, 


DESCENDANTS of the STUARTS: 
Page in England's History. By WILLIAM 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


In post 8vo. with Woodcuts, price 8s. 6d. cloth, 


ROJECTILE WEAPONS of WAR and 
COM POUNDS. By J. SCOFFERN 
wy? of Chemistry in th A 


e 
Medicine. rd Edition, revised, corrected, and brought up 4 
ee Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price Se. sewed, 


JOSHUA REYNOLDS’S PORTRAITS, 
printed Catalogues, &c. 


REYNOLDS and his WORKS. 
W. COTTON, M.A. Edited by J. BURNET. 
py baton Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


This day, in crown 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 
Se for the WAYS of GOD to ) to MAR: 


indicate the Moral Govern 
World. B FLEMING, D.D., Professor of 
ihe worlds “By University of Glasgow. 
Edinburgh : teow London: Hamilton & Co. 


4th edition, price 2d. 


Ww Hat PATRIOTISM, JUSTICE, and 
CHRISTIANITY DEMAND FOR INDIA: SER: 


ll, 
Walk, Sout by the Rev. EDMUND KELL, M.A. 


Published by request, price One Penn 
REV. EDMUND KELL in REPLY to a 
REVIEWER of the above SERMON. 
London: E. T. Whitfield, 173, Strand. 


This day, Cheaper Edition, One Volume, 72. 6d. 


[HE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. By 
COVENTRY PATMORE. Part I.—THE BETROT 
Part II.—_THE ESPOUSALS. 

London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


Just published, (uniform with the ‘ Arctic Explorations,”) 


BIOGRAPHY ELISHA 


By WILLIAM ELDER. 
With New full-face Portrait, executed on Steel, as well as En- 
Residenoe, Tomb, Medals... &c. 8vo. cloth, pp. 416. 


Ha: ) been a personal friend of the deceased, and enjoying a 
sage state a of bis confidence, Dr Elder is well qualified to do 

s for by ° 
Lady Franklin, end allt all those w any available knowledge to 
London: Tribner & Co. 60, ete 


Now ready, 8vo. 10¢. 6d. to be had at all the Libraries, 
MEMOIRS of the QUEENS of PRUSSIA. 
Period between 1701, the Date of Frede ric the First's coos Rams 
Title of King, ‘and the Present ‘I'ime. 
roe 7. Kant & Co. Gate D. Bogue), 86, Fleet-street, and 
51 and 52, Paternoster-row 


FOR LIBRARIES AND BIBLE SCHOLABS. 
To be ready in February, 
VETUS ct NOVUM TESTAMENTUM, 


Antiquissimo Codice Vaticano, 
MAIUS BALE. Card. 


5 vols. 
Edition, on fine white paper.. poses Os 


Those 
either directly by post or through any (4 tA will be de 
fee to Brussells, Leipsic, London, or Paris. the 
blications, by the seams Editor, which should within 

that time with one or more copies of the Bible, will enjoy the 
Card.) SCRIPTORUM VETE- 
RUM. COLLECTION 18 VATICAN &, Vol X. in 4to., & 102. 
CLASSICORUM AUCTORUM ex VA- 

TICANIS Codicibus Editorum, Vol. X. in 8vo., 42 5s. 


—— SPICILEGII ROMANI, Vol. X. in 8vo. 


108. 
NOVA PATRUM BIBLIOTHECA, 
cum Adnotationibus et Latina Interpretatione Editoris, Vol. 
4maj., 1 
Idem, in charta 102, 10s. 


M. CORN. FRONTONIS OPERA, ed. A. 


MAII (A , Card.) MEMORIE ISTORICHE 
degli ARC ivi della SANTA SEDE, e della Bibliotheca 
Ottoboniana, ora riunita alla Vaticana, 1 vol. in 8vo., 28. 6d. 

JURIS CIVILIS, et SYMMAOHT 

pendicibus et tabulis aneis, 1 vol. 8vo., 6s, 6d. 

DISCORSI di ARGOMENTO RE- 

LIGIOSO, 1 vol. 4to., 4s. 6d. 
J oseph 8 pithover , Bookseller, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 270, 


same advan 


- 


at Rome. 
Strand, begs to 
can receive Subscribers’ names for the Neer Edi- 
tion tion of. the eIBLE by CARDINAL MAI =: that he will have 
Copies blishe 


of the Work on sale as soon as pu 


THE REV. DR. MAJOR’S LATIN PROSE MATERIALS. 
Just published, in 1%mo. pfice 3s. 6d. cloth, 


SELECTION of PASSAGES from the 
SPECTATOR SRANSLASTON into jo PROSE : 
ith Hints for the Ass ‘anes popendz of 
Phrases. th v. Dr. ‘JOHN R. MAJOR, 

D.D. Head Master of *: College School, London. 
London : and Co. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. PROFESSOR BADEN 
POWELL, M.A. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 7s, 6d. cloth, 
STIANITY without JUDAISM. By 
the Rev. BADEN POWELL, M.A. &. 


* This little work contains the argument we no opinion ; 
pith of Professor let it speak for Wesimply 
ment ly to make known the 

Judate spirit among | 0 f his book, and to secure for it 
ristians... Upon the theolo- the res respect and attention it de- 
gical part of Professor Powell's | serves. Examiner. 


London : Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


THE REV. G. BR. GLEIG’S COLLECTED ESSAYS. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price Sa cloth, 
BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, 


and MISCELLANEOUS, contributed to the Edin- 
orces, and Prebendary of St. 


Chala to Her Fea 
Vou. I Contents. Vou. II. 
1. Dr. Chalmers. 1. The Puritans. 
2. Our Demggive Armament. 2. General Miller. 
3. Natu 3. India and ite Army. 
4. Military Bridges. 4, The Medchenstein. 
5. The War of the Punjaub. 5. Military Education. 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


NEW TRANSLATION OF THE NINEVEH PROPHECIES. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. with Map, price 10s, 6d, cloth, 


dhe PROPHECIES relating to NINEVEH 
on | Results ofthe 

relation to these Prophecies. By the Rev. G. VANCE zie thelr 


Smith writes like a 
to expound and 


“The introduction contains 
the best com —— 


pend 
we have seen A 
anit 
bearing on "Biblical criticism.” 
Critic. Magazine, 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth lettered, price 6s. 


HE GALLEY SLAVE and his 
DAUGHTER. ‘A Tale, founded on French Protestant His- 
to rs. D. P. THOMPSON, ‘Author of * The Reformation 


N the CONDITION of WORKHOUSES. 
By MISS | L. TWINING. A Paper read before the Meeting 
February Numbers of THE PHILANT ROPIST. 


Seeleys, 2, Hanover-street, Regent-street. 


“ The best work of its kind.”— Notes and Queries. 
In 1 handsome vol. post 4to. pp. 700, price 11. cloth, 
ADAPTED FOR 


THE STATESMAN, THE LAWYER 
THE PREACHER THE STUDENT, 
AND TiTERARY MEN, 


A TREASURY oF REFERENCE, 


MANY THOUGHTS | ON MANY THINGS. 
COMPILED AND ANALYTICALLY ARRANGED 
By HENRY SOUTHGATE. 

“re ° Thoughts’ are here arranged in the form of an 
analytical di ~y We look up any anbject under the sun, 
and are pretty sure find sem that has been said—gene- 
rally said—upon it; frequently it is something good, —> in 
fea ripe reading we have overlooked. The indexing is very 

miner. 


N° 1581, Fes. 13,58 
BESLEY PIANOFORT: 


R. 
ho best, the senent_and cheapest o of all Instruction Books, eg. 

sttention ‘off requested to this mog 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ NEW SET y 
SHORT PRELUD 3a Intended as introductions, 
any pieces: tten for amateurs; and to the 


NEW OOrAYE STUDIES, by the sam 
Co. 50, New Bond-street. 


MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 
forthe PIANOFORTE. 17304 Edition, large foli 

er heard but gne objection to this work, vis. th 
ts —Loudon: Robert Cocks Co. Ney 
Burlington street; and all Musicsellers and Book Booksellers, 
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REVIEWS 


and Memoranda of 
Marshal Arthur Duke Wellington, 
K.G. India, 1797—1805. ited by his 


Son, the Duke of Wellington. Vol. L 
pe ae of subjects, le materials, 
su ample 

inducements to make a book. When we 
add to these a son’s natural and becoming 
ardour for an illustrious father’s fame, we can 
scarcely avoid asking ourselves how it is that 
no life of Arthur Duke of Wellington has - 
emanated from the pen or the patro of hi 
successor? What more graceful than for a son 
to arrange the laurels on a father’s tomb!— 
what more just than, as it were, thus to render 
Life for Life! It is true that many hands have 
already strewed the tmmortelles—that word is 


doubly significant here—on the grave of the 
nine that a grateful nation has recorded 
its admiration and ts in marble and bronze, 
—but the crowd would willingly step aside for 
the chief mourner, and a son s ing on such 
a theme must command attention. Yet we do 


not know whether the present Duke has not 
commenced what might have been 

biography. wrote his autobiography in 
his Eitostashes and the Iron Duke has left 

intings of a panegyrist co uce such a 
Seuss of this greatest of England’s generals 
as is handed down to us in the bold strokes of 
his own vigorous pencil. We rise from the 

of his letters filled with amazement at 
energy, judgment, and sagacity of the man ; 
aman of whom it may justly said, that 
nothing was too minute for his penetration to 
detect, and nothing too arduous for his genius 
to overcome. 

Those who cast their eyes upon the array of 
volumes containing the Wellington Despatches 
already given to the world may be apt to think 
that little was left to publish. We can assure 
them that they are entirely mistaken, and that 
there are in this Supplementary volume 
not inferior in interest to the most important 
they have yet seen. The reader find 
them teeming with valuable hints and sound 
information on almost every Indian subject, 
from the defence of Oude to the care of soldiers’ 
hammocks on board ship. If the military 
man wishes to see how careful a good general 
is of even the minutest trifles affecting the 
health and comfort of his soldiers, let him study 
the “ Regimental Orders for (troops) on Board 
Ship.” he would learn how to make the best 
of his leisure time, let him read the memorandum 
“On the Defencesand Finances of Pulo Penang,” 
and that on the Commerce of Bengal. We see 
in these papers and in ce bg the activity 
of a truly great mind which is not to be 
restricted to mere routine, but studies and 
digests all subjects of real interest, and thus 
acumulates stores of information to be drawn 
upon in future exigencies. Col. Wesley (the 
first a which bears the name. Wellesley is 
dated 19th of May, 1798) had been scarcely 
twelve months in India when he showed more 
knowledge of the country than many men who 
tad been there for years. His paper, dated 
July 1798, on collecting an army in the Barah- 
aul is a proof of this. We can hardly believe 
that the spring of the previous year saw him 
landing for the first time on the shores of Hin- 
distan, and that a brief visit of two months to 


Madras proved sufficient forhim to acquireall the 


Yet so it was; and it is certain that after that 
brief stay at Madras he returned once more to 
Calcutta in the Endeavour. A of this, 
we can supply the noble Editor of these 
Despatches with an instance of the Duke's ill- 
fortune, should it be called, in meeting with 
heavy weather at sea, or good fortune in always 
escaping safe? His narrow escape en route to 
Manilla is well known, and is alluded to in 
this volume; not so the equally narrow escape 
from a capsize in the Endeavour. The ship 
was, in nautical phrase, well found and a 
good one, with a thorough sailor for a cap- 
tain, and had arrived so near its destination as 
to have taken the pilot on board. Now these 
Bengal pilots were, and are, men of superior 
pretensions and drawing considerable pay. The 
pilot who took charge of the Endeavour came 
on deck with a smart native servant, to whom, 
after a short interval, he called in Hindustani, 
“ Boy, bring water to drink.” The water was 
brought, and the call was very soon repeated, 
and again responded to. “ Well,” said the 
captain to Col. Wellesley, with whom he was 
pacing the quarter-deck, “ we have at all events 
a remarkably sober pilot—rather unusual, he 
drinks nothing but water.” Presently a heavy 
squall was seen coming up from the north-west, 
and as every sail was set the captain watched 
it closely, every moment e ing that th 
— would give the order to let fly sheets 

rail up. No order came, however, not even 
when a vessel some two miles to windward, 
which had made all ready by taking in sail, 
nevertheless heeled right over almost on her 
beam-ends. The pilot said nothing but “ Boy, 
bring some water!” The captain’s patience 
failed at last, and he shouted to take in sail— 
but just in time, for before the work was half 
done the vessel was on her beam-ends, and 
canvas and spars were flying in all directions. 
The pilot was, in fact, drunk, and his calls for 
water had been accompanied with a secret in- 
timation to his servant by applying one finger 
to the middle of another, or three quarters 
down, as the case might be,—and according to 
this sign the tumbler was filled one-half or 
th uarters full of Hollands. Thus, through 
no higher a cause than a tipsy pilot, Assaye 
and Waterloo might never have been won. 


To return to the Despatches. Rising from 
the perusal of the new volume, we almost feel 
inclined to pronounce that the gems of the col- 
lection have been kept till now. This arises from 
the singular light thrown upon the present In- 
dian Revolt by many pages containing the Duke’s 
early Indian impressions. Let, for example, 
the following description of the native character 
be read at a moment when all are inquirin 
how far the stories of revolting cruelty an 
fiendish treachery circulated regarding the 
rebels are true and how far not true :— 


“The natives, as far as I have observed, are 
much misrepresented. They are the most mis- 
chievous, deceitful race of people I have seen or 
read of. I have not yet met with a Hindoo who 
had one good quality, even for the state of society 
in his own country, and the M are worse 
than they are. ir meekness and mildness do 
not exist. It is true that the feats which have 
been performed by Europeans have made them 
objects of fear; but wherever the disproportion 
of numbers is greater than usual, _— uniformly 
destroy them if they can, and in their dealings and 
conduct among themselves they are the most atro- 
ciously cruel people I ever heard of. are 
two circumstances in this country which must 
occasion cruelty, and deceit, and falsehood wherever 
they exist. First, there is a contempt of death in 
i high and low, occasioned by some of 
the tenets of the religion of both sects, which makes 


All 
punishments almost are the same, excepting i 
sonment and whipping, which occasion loss of 
caste, and are, therefore, reckoned too severe for 
the common crimes for which we inflict them at 
home. The punishments of the Mussulman Go. 
vernments are precisely in the same state. The 
Hindoos don’t care for them, excepting they occa- 
sion loss of caste; and the Muss are now 80 
nearly Hindoos, that they have not a better effect 
upon them. Secondly, there is no punishment for 

jury either in yor wy or Mussulman law. 

ir learned say xod punishes that crime, 
and therefore man ought not; and as oaths are 
notwi ing administered and believed in evi- 
dence, no man is safe in his person or property, let 
the Government be ever so good. The consequence 
of all is, that there is more perjury in the town of 
Calcutta alone than there is in Europe taken 
together, and in every other great town it is the 
same.” 


The work of selecting from a vast mass of 
unpublished material—a work from which the 
present volume has resulted—was no doubt 
commenced long before the tidings of the out- 
break at Meerut, and of the rebellion of the 

army, had been received in this country. 
Yet it seems difficult not to think that some 
of the remarks—made long ago by the Great 
Duke — 2 the Bengal and Madras 
armies had written for the special circum- 
stances of to-day. A single extract will justify 
this observation. It is as follows:— 

“At Madras it is not the practice to remove 
officers from one corps to another, excepting when 
absolutely necessary, and the army is in very high 
order; in from circumstances which I 
shall mention hereafter, they are moved when and 


where they please, and there is no army that lays 
claim to title of disciplined that is in such @ 
bad state. The conduct of the coast arm 


will 
illustrate another f this subject. Altho 


were not less felt than in ; but as they were 
regularly organized, and 
by an officer whose credit depended upon its state 


uelled 
which they were more interested 
than those who mutinied.” 


The peculiar defects and disadvantages of 
the Bengal system, so far, indeed, from a 
the eagle glance of this great master of the art 
of war, seemed to be always present to his 
mind. Thus we read shortly after the above 

:—“The marine regiments would be @ 

body of troops which might be employed in alk 

rts of India, and would, therefore, add in- 

itely to the power of the Company, which is 

cramped by the prejudices and habits of the 
Bengal native — 

On the subject of the Company’s Governme 
and its merits and demerits, many inciden 
remarks occur, which are more valuable than 
any direct and laboured disquisitions. Take 
first these lines to Lord Mornington, afterwards 
Marquis Wellesley, on the bestowal of Indiam 
offices. They occur in a letter on his brother 
being appointed Governor-General of India>— _ 
a be happy to be of service to in 
your government; but such are the re- 
specting the disposal of all patronage in this 
country, that I can’t to derive any 
advantage from it which I should not obtaim 
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if any other person were Governor-General.” 
This contrasts curiously with Ministerial doings 
in England, where “Take care of Dowb——” 
seems tobetherule. _ 

_ Again, there is no point in which “ the tra- 
ditionary policy” of the Directors has been 
more censured than their repugnance to the 
settlement of Euro in India. Hear what 
is said on this subject by an impartial and 
most sagacious judge :— 

__ “The policy of the Company's Government has 
hitherto oom, prevent, poe as possible, the 
residence of Europeans in India; and it has been 
grounded upon the necessity of preserving in the 
minds of the natives a respect for the British name 
and character, which, it is feared, an unrestrained 
intercourse would tend to remove, as well as upon 
the danger which would result were they to become 
acquainted with the and character of the 
setives in their territories, and then to enter into 

e service of the native princes. If an unrestrained 
intercourse hitherto would have produced either of 
these effects, it is equally us at the present 
moment, even although every British subject should 
@ proprietor ; and events 

ee e language whi 
has been h din the ‘Remarks,’ it is more than 
ever necessary for the Com to prevent the 
resort of Europeans to Bengal. ‘The 
which tended most in the course of the last year 
to preserve the allegiance of the army to the Com- 

y’s Government was the desire which every 
individual had to return to Great Britain, and the 
certainty that if the violent measures proposed 
were adopted, or that if ee oopes were given 
to to extremities, the door to his return 
was shut for ever. To this no individual, particu- 
larly none of those who have fortunes ciently 
large to maintain them, could make their minds 
up by and the consequence was that, at the — 
when ev j most des , su 
families in India; if these men had, or could have 
liad, their homes in that country, the Company 
would have lost it, and nothing could ever have 
regained it. By the violence of the language and 
of the sentiments which are hekl forth in the 
‘ Remarks,’ by the bitter complaints which are 
made of the British Government and connexion, 
the sentiments of the Company’s civil servants and 
of those who reside in India by the Company’s 
licence are very apparent: how much more violent 
would they be if they were proprietors of a soil for 
the commercial advan of whose inhabitants 
they now so violently contend! It is to be ex- 

that they would likewise make India their 
e; and thus Great Britain would lose its 
strongest hold upon their allegiance, their desire 
to return to their native country. However de- 
sirable, therefore, it may be that the natives of 
‘India should obtain the of 
and ent in agriculture, it is not advisable 
that the satin should suffer its servants, or 
those who reside in India by its licence, to become 
proprietors of land.” 

We could —— extracts in this manner 
on all the leading Indian topics now discussed 
until a volume were formed little less bulky 
than that we have under review. Even in that 
case, it would be to the reader much more 
satisfactory and almost as economical in point 
of time to peruse the whole of these Despatches 
for himself, We must not omit to call 
attention to the fact, that in Col. Wellesley’s 
days our armies were more numerous in 
comparison with those of the enemy than 
they are even at this moment, when such 

werful. reinforcements have been sent to 
Fndia, and that the native soldiers were un- 
doubtedly priced at a far higher value than they 
are now. Tippoo’s army numbered but 47,470 
fighting men, and we marched against him with 
a grand army of excellent five 
strong regiments of European infantry, all good, 
and eleven battalions of Sepoys, with about 


fifty pieces of cannon,” and the Nizam’s army 
of 14,000 men, attached to which were six ex- 
cellent battalions of the Company’s Se and 
the 33rd Royal Regiment, with Col. Wellesley 
at its head. To this force of nearly 40,000 men 
is to be added the Bombay array, and we ma 
then see how different the army to whi 
Seringapatam fell* and that which pierced the 
far more numerously defended city of Lucknow, 
won the victories of Cawnpore, and stormed the 
imperial city of Delhi. 

e will make but one more extract, and that 
shall be the letter in which Wellesley describes 
his only failure. He thus speaks of it to his 
brother :— 

“‘Camp before Seringapatam, April 18, 1799. 
“My dear Mornington,—Since I wrote to you 
on the 5th instant, we have, by the junction of the 
Bombay army, been enabled to take up such a 
ition as makes it as certain as these things can 
that we shall very shortly be in on of 
Seringa On the night of the 5th we made 
an attack upon the enemy’s outposts, which, at 
least on my side, was not quite so successful as 
could have been wished. e fact was that the 
night was very dark, that the enemy expected us, 
and were strongly posted in an almost impenetrable 
jungle. We lost an officer killed, and others and 
some men wounded (of the 33rd); and at last, as I 
could net find out the post which it was desirable 
I should occupy, I was obliged to desist from the 
attack, the enemy also having retired from the 

post. In the morning they re-occupied it, and 

attacked it again at daylight, and carried it wi 
ease and little loss. In the course of the night of 
the 5th and the day of the 6th the General was 
enabled to occupy a line of posts which gave com- 
security to his camp till the Bombay army 
joined, at the same time that they enable him to 
commence his operations for the siege with advan- 
yo I got aslight touch on the knee, from which 
I have felt no inconvenience, on the night of the 
5th; and I have come to a determination, when in 
my power, never_to suffer an attack to be made by 
night upon an enemy who is prepared and strongly 
posted, and whose posts have not been recon- 
noitred by daylight. We remained in the 
which we occupied on the 6th till the Bombay 
army joined on the 14th. It crossed the river on 


the 16th, and yesterday occupied a post close to 


that we shall carry our object without much diffi- 
culty. I cannot write with common about 
our rice concerns. The last time I wrote to you I 
had reason to believe that we had plenty; you will 
probably hear that we have now rice for only 
eighteen days at half allowance. This is unplea- 
sant, and, considering the quantity of rice we 
brought with us, and the pains taken u the 
subject, it is shameful. However, if comes 
we are still safe, and we must only redouble our 
exertions to get the place before the 4th of May, up 
to which day we have rice. The brinjarries who 

o down to the Barahmahal at present ought to be 
bated without delay, and prepared to move to us 


again by the first opportunity. With this view, 


the ines at V and Arnee ought to be 
sent forward as fast as ible. Every exertion 
should be made to do this. I hope t Read 


marched on the 17th, and that he has been joined 
by Colonel Brown. If wecan't take the place, our 
salvation depends upon that; but I trust we shall 
have the place.” 


Much has been said about this failure; but 
those who know the difficult ground near 
Seringapatam, where it occurred, will not be 
should have happened, espe- 
cially in an intensely dark night. At least, we 
cannot indorse General Harris’s remark, “ He 
missed his road coming back, although we 
would have thought it impossible.” Indeed, the 
whole extract from the of that officer, as 

iven in the first volume of Gurwood, seems to 
indicate a not ~y partial animus. However, 
as there is no rule without its exception, we 


must accept this one to the constancy of Wel- 


posts by the a Africa 


the fort, which gives us every reason to believe | P® 


lington’s successes, with the express condition 
that it was the only one. 


ography of Elisha Kent Kane. y Willi 
London, Triibner & Co.) 


To Dr. Kane the world was little more than, 
intersected by ornamental waters. 
its wildernesses, such as Lord Bacon 
are proper to gardens; but the tight-footed 
Pennsylvanian rambled from one zone toanother, 
as though he had been the universal landlord, 

If he spent the summer months in Green 

his winter was comforted by the sun of Sums 
tra,—when he had interested himself in the 
barbarism of Sennaar, he compared it with the 
old-fashioned civilization of Persia. The wan- 
dering Cartaphilus was not more sudden in his 
flights across the globe. Before attaining the 
age of thirty, Kane had visited Madei Brazil, 
Ceylon, Luzon, China, and its islands, Borneo, 
Sumatra, Persia, Nubia, Sennaar, Greece, Mer. 
ico, the West Indies, Nova Scotia, Newfound- 
land, and West Greenland,—he had been u 
the equator in the Oriental Archipelago, and he 
had reached the utmost limits phical 
research in Lancaster Sound. With the 
side of Europe he was familiar, with Spanish 
oil, with Portuguese wine, with German beer, 
with Italian palaces,—he had chatted with the 
archers of the Tyrol,—he had received learned 
salutations in Paris,—London had delighted to 
honour his great and intrepid exerfijons,—in the 
he had climbed up tothe chin of 
Memnon,—in Luzon, dived into an unexplored 
crater,—and bathed in'a forbidden asphaltic 
lake. Yet this was no man of iron, no lithe 
Hercules exulting in health and physical buoy- 
ancy. At twenty-one, feeling himself doomed 
to a painful life, he resolved never to marry; 
upon entering the naval service he ay 
himself subject to “chronic rheumatism, and 
cardiac disturbance”—in he was attacked 
the coast fever— 
in Philadelphia he lay dangerously ill for weeks 
—wounded by a lance in Mexico he was re 
rted dead—next he had a visitation of lock- 


age; he was generous, charitable, just to rich 
and poor, modest and humane. only 
accusation ever levelled against him has been 
satisfactorily dissipated. ch a citizen, such 
a memory, America does well to honour. The 
obsequies of Dr. Kane were like those of some 
mighty commander fallen on the field of vie 
tory. Populations followed the mortuary car; 
cities ~ on mourning. If ever a funeral 
resembled a triumph it was that with whieh the 
Republic of the United States exalted the 
labours and the virtues of their philanthropic 


traveller. Again, 30,000 persons have sub 
scribed to Dr. Elder’s Biography. 
The book, however, is faulty in its construc 


tion, and written in a style of irregular 

tumid exaggeration. Dr. Elder intrudes 4 
variety of anecdotes, the most trivial com 
ceivable, concerning the childhood of his hero, 
and professing that he “has not diluted his 
narrative with anything beyond his own pe 
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sonality,” is at no pains to explain why that 
dilution a n evertheless, he 
had excellent materials to work upon, and, in 


ite of all defects, the story is most interesting. 
it ins, of course, with the paren of the 


Arctic discoverer, traceable to the Irish Kanes, 
the Scotch Leipers, the ish Grays, and the 
Low Dutch Rensselaers. In February, 1820, 


Elisha Kent Kane was born, the eldest of seven 
children, with “that sort of twill in the mus- 
cular texture which give tight little fellows 
more size than they measure, and more weight 
than they weigh.” To this he appears to have 
added a somewhat pugnacious disposition, and 
s tendency to that sort of enterprise which 
in children is denounced as mischief; he was 
called “a bad boy,” and this is the fashion in 
which Dr. Elder expounds him.— 
“The boy had not a vice or a fault that could 
my the man; but he had scarcely an inclination 
promised success in the life designed for him. 
There was riding at break-neck speed to be doné; 
trees and rocks to climb; pebbles to pick; dogs to 
train; chemistry, geology, and geography to explore, 
with his eyes and fingers on the facts; sketching, 
whittling, and cobbling to do, with other heroics of 
muscle and mind—all mixed in 2 medley of matter 


and system. 

As a youth, he “could have beaten De Foe 
in his own style of writing,” says this inordi- 
nate biographer. At twenty-three, he made 
his first voyage to the Eastern Ocean, in the 
frigate Brandywine. On the way, he explored 
s of Brazil, the antiquities of Southern 

ia, and the interior of Ceylon. Then, in 
Lazon, he descended into the unknown abysses 
of the volcano of Tael.— 

“The walls which form this crater are fifty to 
seventy-five yards in perpendicular height from its 
bese, which renders a y into it impossible 
without the aid of ropes or ladders. At the 
bettom of the crater, w is smoking, are seen 
four or five peaks or cones covered with sulphur. 
All the rest is a lake of green water which boils in 
several places, and should contain sulphuric acid. 
Neither basalts nor lava are found in all the 
mountain or volcano, nor scori# and burnt clay, 
nor any pumice-stone. The lake in which stands 
this island, volcano, or Pulo, has a circumference 
of thirty leagues : its waters are brackish and bitu- 
minous : it is of great depth; the shallowest part is 
twenty fathoms; the soundings are forty fathoms, 
forty-five, seventy, one hundred fathoms, and in 
other parts no bottom has been found with a line 
of one hundred and twenty-five fathoms.” 

The destent had only once before been 
attempted, by an European, who was un- 
successful. Dr. Kane would not be persuaded 
to desist. — 

“The attendants very reluctantly gathered from 
the jungle a l of bamboos, and fastened them 
into a rude but strong rope, by which, under the 
guidance of the baron, they lowered him over the 
ink. He tonched bottom at a depth of more 
than two hundred feet from the platform he had 
left, and, detaching himself from the cord, clam- 
bered slowly downward till he reached the smoking 
lke below and dipped his specimen-bottles undet 
is surface. The very next thing in order was to 
get back again with the trophies of his achieve- 
ment. This he used to speak of as the only 
dangerous part of the enterprise. The scalding 
whes gave way under him at every step of his 
mturn; a change in the air-current stifled him with 
uilphurous vapours; he fell repeatedly, and, before 
hé got back to the spot where his rope was dang- 
lng, his boots were so charred that one of them 
vent to pieces on his foot. He, huwever, suc- 
weded in tying the bamboo round his waist, and 
vas hauled up almost insensible. When he sank 
tthausted in the hands of his assistants, the 
hatives that the Deity of the Tael had 
avenged himself for the sacrilege.” 

In China he took lively sketches, drank sam- 
thou out of silver cans, chin-chinned with the 
Mandarins, and then suddenly struck off, making 


vast sweeps of the globe to the heights of the 
Himalayas and the shores of the Mediterranean, 
eating locusts in Sennaar, sipping coffee in the 
Temple of Sesostris, losing his journals and 
baggage in the Nile—like another Raffles—and 
receiving a wound from a Bedouin. He saw a 
tablet, or lapstone, on the figure of Memnon, 
and undertook to climb it :— 

** But, as the leg at the calf is about four and a 
half feet in diameter and thi in circumference, 
to climb it, as one grasps the bole of a tree in his 
arms to ascend it, was clearly impracticable. There 
was but one way of working his way up to the 
knees, which was by bracing his back or neck (as 
the varying interspace required) agai one of 
the | and his feet against the other, and so to 
wriggle his way upward. His attendants protested 
that the feat was impossible ; and at first it seemed 
so, for he failed in several attempts. But, strip- 
ping himself to his pantaloons, which were no en- 
cumbrance in climbing, he was at last successful. 
It was slow and weary work: but he made good 
his ascent to the point he aimed at.” 

Though not robust in health, he must have 
possessed great muscular energy. Another 
page or two brings him to the top of Mount 

elicon, cutting a walking-stick from the brink 
of Hippocrene ; his next stride is to the Alpine 

laciers; then we meet him in Dahomey trans- 
ating a laureate ode, in honour ofa naked king, 
greased and powdered with gold, and sitting 
apes a tiger’s skin, with one hand resting on a 
skull :— 


Hurrah for the son of the sun ! 

Hurrah for the brother of the moon! 

Buffalo of buffaloes, and bull of bulls ! 

He sits on a throne of his enemies’ skulls ; 
nd if 


Ours are at his service,—all, all, all. 
—English laureates have done worse. De- 
spatched upon Government service to Mexico, 
he is at once in the midst of the fighting, and 
charges with the foremost at Nopaluca:— 

“ At one period of the charge, when Dr. Kane 
was some distance ahead of the rest of his company, 
his fine horse carried him in between a spirited 
young major and his orderly, who fell upon him at 
the same moment. The lance of the latter failed 
at the thrust, except so far as to inflict a slight 
flesh-wound upon the doctor, who, being able to 
parry the major’s sabre-cut, ran that officer through 
the bowels. The fight over, Dr. Kane was attend- 
ing to his own hurts, when the poor wounded 
youth seized him by his arm, crying, ‘ Father! my 
father! save my father !’ The renegade Mexicans, 
having determined to slaughter their prisoners, 
had commenced operations by attacking their chief 
man, an aged person, who had surrendered to Dr. 
Kane. He was at the moment defending himself, 
bare-headed and unarmed, against his assailants. 
Dr. Kane saved him and numerous others; but it 
appears that he did so with great efforts, and at 
considerable personal risk.” 


Dr. Kane had a picturesque pen; we have 
here an example of his manner in letter- 
writing :—- 

“* Who ever heard of Short’s Hotel? A perfect 
little paradise, looking out upon the Bay of Mobile, 
and containing a four-post bedstead. Destitute of 
paint 6r whitewash or wash-basin is Short’s Hotel ; 
and yet it is the dearest, sweetest little abode of 
honey-suckled comfort that ever hung from the 
boughs of a live oak. Short’s Hotel is about the 
size of our discarded wash-house.  Short’s Hotel 
floats on a velvet-lawned magnolia-studded clearing 
on the bluff bank. Short’s Hotel, to give the 
climax to its beauties, is completely invisi The 
limbs of a great gnarled live-oak, all covered with 
long grey moss, overhang it like the reliquary of a 
patriarch ; and, save when the sea-breezes thrust 
away the venerable screen, you would think your- 
self loohdne at a thicket of Cherokee roses.” 


Here the breeze came to him, he sa 
“purple-stained with the sunset” ; here, probably, 
he first heard the proposal of an American ex- 


pedition in search of Franklin. A May breeze, 


in 1850, took him out of the American waters 
in the Advance, the Rescue in com y, and 
on board of the former Lieut. de Haven in 


command :— 


“‘A capital officer, a daring sailor, wi , 
of extra spirit for more 
surprised the hardiest of his competitors in the 
struggles of the Northern Ocean. In one of their 
jomt scrapes among the hummocks of Barrow’s 
Strait, with the British tars holding their breath 
m strained expectancy, he gave them a taste of 
his quality that won for him on the the 
appellation of the ‘Mad Yankee.’ With seven 
feet of solid oak in the bow of his brig, he used 
her as a battering-ram against the ice-rafts and 
opened a track for them.” 


This part of his career is the best known. 
We will only quote one or two of his own 
letters ; the first is dated from Upernavick, in 
Greenland, in July, 1853:— 

“My dear Father,—Looking through the port- 
holes of this house-hulk, I see two awed and 
sixteen icebergs floating in a sea as dead and oily 
as the Lake of Tiberias; yet I cannot warm m 
thoughts to talk about them. Time was when 
could have piled epithets upon such a scene : but 
that time has passed ; facts only are my aim now. 
The last week has been spent by me almost con- 
an open boat, striving to overcome the 
elays of an everlasting calm by making my pur- 
chases without coming to susan This is sens 
what novel service to routine naval men; but I 
have saved precious hours by it, and now write to 
bid you share with me congratulations. I have alt 
my furs,—reindeer, seal and bear; my boot-moc- 
casins, walrus lashings, my sledges, harnesses and. 
dogs,—and all of these without delaying the brig 
an hour upon her course! Dogs are here, as horses 
are with you, matters of  -"~ and often- 
times not to be obtained. He (the dog) is the, 
camel of these snow-deserts; and no Arab could 
~ with him more grudgingly than do these 

uimaux. Congratulate me; for I have all m 
dogs, and the tough thews of the scoundrels shail 
be sinews of war to me in my ice-battles. In quest 
of'them I have threaded the fiords between Kan- 
geit (about twenty miles south of Proven) and 
Karsiek, and thence to Upernavick, once fifty miles 
at a single pull. During this hard labour we 
cooked birds upon the rocks, and slept under 
buffalo-robes. Human destitution—the filthy deso- 
lation of the Esquimaux settlements—was con- 
trasted with glories beyond conception. I had 
never before realized the magnificence of 
Greenland scenery. It would be profanation to 
attempt to describe it.” 


The second bears date March, 1856, and pre- 
sents the view he held so persistently :— 

“Tn my opinion, the vessels cannot have been 
suddenly destroyed, or at least so destroyed that. 
provisions and stores could not have been estab- 
lished in a safe and convenient depot. With this 
view, which all my experience of ice sustains, comes 
the collateral question as to the safety of the docu- 
ments of the Expedition. But this, my friend, is 
not all. I am really in doubt as to the ation 
of human life. well know how glad I would 
have been, had my duties to others permitted me, 
to have taken refuge among the eeteees of 
Smith’s Straits and Etah Bay. Strange as it may 
seem to you, we regarded the coarse life of those 
people with eyes of envy, and did not doubt but 
that we could have lived in comfort upon their 
resources. It required all my powers, moral and 
physical, to prevent my men from deserting to the 
walrus-settlements; and it was my fixed intention 
to have taken to Esquimaux life, had Providence 
not carried us through in our hazardous . 
Now, if the natives reached the seat of the missing 
ships of Franklin, and there became — by 
pilfer or by barter, of the articles sent home by Rae . 
and Anderson, this very fact would explain the 
ability of some of the party to sustain life among 
them. If, on the other , the natives have 


never reached the ships, or the seat of their stores, 
the weno from the descending 
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boat,—then the central stores or ships are unmo- 
lested, and some may have been able, by these and 
the hunt, even yet to sustain life. All my men 
and officers agree with me that, even in the desert 
of Rensselaer Bay, we could have descended to the 
hunting-seats, and sustained life by our guns or the 
craft of the natives. Sad, and perhaps useless, as 
is this reflection, I give it to you as the first out- 
pouring of my conscientious opinions.” 

Dr. Elder undertakes to describe Dr. Kane 
personally :— 

‘‘ Dr. Kane was five feet six inches in height: 
in his best health he weighed about one hundred 
and thirty-five pounds. He had a fair complexion, 
with soft brown hair. His eyes were dark grey, 
with a wild-bird light in them when his intellect 
and feelings were in genial flow; when they were 
in the torrent-tide of enraptured action, the light 
beamed from them like the flashing of scimetars, 
and in impassioned movement they glared fright- 


fully.” 

The young explorer was once delighted to 
discover the warm and bright bud of a poppy 
under seven feet of northern snow, and his 
moralizings on this and other incidents illus- 
trate the depth and feelings of his nature. We 
could have wished, for the sake of the public, 
a better biography,—but, however told, the 
story of Elisha Kent Kane is a treasure. 


The Lyrics of Ireland. Edited and Annotated 
by Samuel Lover. (Houlston & Wright.) 
Mr. Lover points out the inevitable disadvan- 
tage under which any selector of Irish songs 
must labour who is forbidden to include in 
his garland the melodies of Moore. We do 
not acquiesce in his principles of arrangement. 
“While in ‘The Book of English Songs,’” says 
Mr. Lover (referring to former volumes of a 
series in which this seems to be the third), 
“there are distinct sections for pastoral, moral, 
sea, and sporting songs, there are no such sec- 
tions in ‘The Book of Scottish Songs’: nor in 
this did such a section become necessary. So 
remarkable acoincidence suggested some mental 
inquiry as to the cause—for Scotland and Ire- 
land being both pastoral countries—why this 
absence of pastoral songs ?”—“ Why, indeed ?” 
we must - though not in the sense of Mr. 
Lovet’s original query. Is some other adjective 
than “pastoral” to be applied to such songs as 
‘Ca’ the yowes,’ ‘When the kye come hame,’ 
‘The riggs 0 barley, ‘The wauking o’ the fauld,’ 
and scores of Scottish breathings of farm and 
field, and moorland musing “among the bloom- 
ing heather”/—We know that Ireland is not 
rich in melodies of corresponding quality,— 
but to refer to the Book of Scottish Minstrelsy, 
after having assumed that some of its most 
musical pages have been torn out, is a form of 
procedure puzzling, to say the least of it. The 
reference may seem more than puzzling to the 
countrymen of the Ayrshire Ploughman and 
the Ettrick Shepherd.—On the other hand, we 
fancy Mr. Lover somewhat unscrupulous in his 
scheme of selection. If ‘The Exile of Erin,’ 
which we cheerfully admit, naturally claimed a 
foremost place in such a collection of “ Lyrics 
of Ireland,” though written by a Scotchman,— 
if Mr. Barham’s incomparable ‘ Coronation 
Anthem’ enter here because of the Blarney- 
fling with which the singer discussed, among 

other celebrities, 

Alderman Harmer, and that sweet charmer, 

The female heiress, _.iss An-ja-ly Coutts, 
—if we meet among “ Lyrics of Ireland” with 
Barry Cornwall's ‘ Maureen’—surely such sea 
songs as ‘The Mid-Watch’ and ‘The Bay of 
Biscay, O!’ may be claimed as English, though 
their authors, Sheridan and Cherry, belonged 
to the Sister Isle—Another remark is to be 
. made. Mr. Lover might with good effect have 
enriched his collection by introducing some of 


those home street-songs, the fun and the 
finery and the fancy of which are unparagoned. 
We should have contrived a corner for the 
“ Dear Irish Maid” 

Who deigned to serenade through the vernal valley, 
—we should have found a space for the lover 
who, so far from never telling his love, wailed 
in never-to-be-forgotten phrase that he was 

Intoxicated in Cupid's clue. 
—We might, further, have naturally looked 
for a word or two, here and there, on the 
subject of the music, and its origin, from one 
whose tunes are so pleasant as Mr. Lover's. 

Mr. Lover gallantly opens the ball with 
two of “the Sheridan Sisters,” Lady Dufferin, 
we mean, and Mrs. Norton,—the last one of 
the sweetest song-writers living, the former 
one of the most naive. But where is Lady Duf- 
ferin’s setting of the Blarney tune, ‘O Bay of 
Dublin’ ?—that artless, affectionate song, which 
Miss Dolby’s capital singing has made so 
popular? To run on—till now we never knew 
that the melancholy words “Go, forget me” 
(pleasantly set to music, some twenty years ago, 
by Knight) were from the same hand that wrote 
the firmer, yet not less feeling love-lyric, 

** If I had thought thou could’st have died,” 

to ‘Gramachree. Did Mr. Lover forget this 
when he wrote his notes to ‘Molly Astore,’ 
p. 43, and when he spoke of Ogle and Moore 
as having made verses for the lovely Irish 
tune? Yet Wolfe’s is perhaps the best lyric 
of the three, and the hand that wrote it painted 
also the lyrical war-picture—we mean ‘Sir 
John Moore’s Burial.’ 

We accept as a reminder, too, if not as a 
piece of fresh information, the encounter with 
George Colman the Younger, named as author 
of ‘Savourneen deelish.’ ‘Since Celia’s my 
foe’ (with its flowing and plaintive words by 
Duffett, date 1676) gives occasion to one of 
Mr. Lover’s most elaborate notes. In this he 
conceives himself to have made it clear that 
the air to which it was written—long known 
in England as “the Irish Tune,” and identical 
with ‘ Lochaber,—has no right to be claimed 
by the Scotch. Were we to examine why, with 
some show of plausibility on his part we cannot 
admit the case to be proved as triumphantly 
as Mr. Lover assumes,—we should have yet 
again to repeat comparisons and considerations 
which, as our readers know, make us cautious 
in deciding on musical tradition. — Any 
man who, having a note-book in hand and a 
moderate memory, examined one of the MS. 
copies of Handel's operas exposed for sale, in 
Piccadilly, a week ago, must, in that hour, 
(supposing him to be open-minded, not wedded 
to some version or theory) have noted enough 
to make him henceforward pause ere - 
pronounces on matter so delicate and eva- 
nescent as musical tradition. Transcript does 
not settle the matter.— Erba, we have seen, 
may figure in Handel’s handwriting. Me- 
mory goes for little. To illustrate “to the 
minute”—‘ Elijah’ is an oratorio of yester- 
day, concerning which there is no oceasion 
to appeal to the flickering recollections of de- 
crepit or time-bewildered persons. Many are 
living (not yet old) who recollect Mendelssohn 
bringing the work in fragments to London, 
—who were present at the trials of its son 
and choruses,—who saw the Oratorio (as it 
were) dovetailed and put together so as to be in 
readiness for its memorable first performance. 
at Birmingham in 1846. Now, it chanced the 
other day that a change which we heard Men- 
delssohn sanction Staudigl (the original Elijah) 
in making, was discussed by two or t 
musicians, some of them ear-witnesses on the 
occasions referred to. By some of these (and 


they were what the Law calls “skilled wit- 


nesses”) the very fact was questioned—a fact 
not yet twelve years old !—We have long kept 
in our own cabinet of experience too many ex. 
amples of the kind to conceive that it can be 
possible to speak, on the authority of a copy, of 
a reminiscence—nay, let us say, of the most 
scrupulously honest testimony—to the integrity 
or parentage of any old tune. But, let us escape 
from it, and leave Mr. Lover in the hands of 
the Scots. He may look from them for nothing 
much milder than “Jedwood justice,” after 
having said as he says in note, p. 99,— 

“Your Irish airs are , but are down. 
right Irish. If they ee the The Banke of 
Banna,’ for instance, though really Irish, yet in the 
Scottish taste, you might adopt them. Since you 
are so fond of Irish music, what say you to tw 
five of them in an additional number! We could 
easily find this quantity of charming airs; I will 
take care that you shall not want songs; and [ 
assure you you would find it the most saleable of the 
whole.’—Burns to Thomson, Sept. 1793. The 
passages given in Italics in this bit of evidence 
— not only hog the airs were Irish, but that 

urns, as ma inferred, t them superi 

If what is here called a “bit of evidence” 
prove as sure a source of irritation betwixt the 
two Kingdoms as one of the new glass gre 
nades, the fault is not ours. 

To change the key—let us ask on what argu- 
ment of euphony, or poetry, one having so sweet 
a sense for melody as Mr. Lover its (no 
scandal against Sheridan, we hope) so very hard 
@ pair of lines as those which open Sheridan's 


lyric,— 
Oh yield, fair lids, 

from a MS. drama by the Author of ‘The Rivals’? 
And (by the way) is the song ‘By Ceelia’s 
Arbour’ (set once so deliciously as a glee by 
Horsley, a second time so charmingly as a song 
by Mendelssohn) Sheridan’s at all? The 
matter is open to question. The words have 
been given to Moore, and (if memory be not 
treacherous) to Lord Strangford after Camoens, 

When Mr. Lover was noting the verses de 
vised for ‘Eileen n’ to 
lyric (a lyric, though not Griffin’s best),— 
with the Scotch their 
right to the air,—when he was talking of 
the difficulties which Burns found in the 
“measure,” —did he not delude himself in 
imagining that the Scotch lyrist found those 
difficulties to lie in the “Scotch snap” of the 
intervals—a sort of vocal hiccup at best—and 
not in the triple rhyme ?/—Should he not have 
remembered how musically an elder brother in 
his craft overcame the difficulty in his stately 
and pathetic 

Had I a cave on some wild, distant shore, 
one of the best songs of Burns ? 

Not only to Lady Dufferin and Mrs. Norton 
does our editor doff his courteous cap, but to 
other Irish ladies who have written songs of Ire- 
land, and these no less far asunder than pensive 
Mrs. Tighe,—Lady Morgan (whose wit is all the 
brighter for her sentiment, and whose ‘ Kate 
Kearney’, should have been named by Mr. 
Lover when she was brought into the orchestra), 
— Miss Balfour, whose translations were na- 
tional, if a little heavy,—Mrs. S. C. Hall, and 
Miss orth :—the last lady being brought 
in because of her reasonable, monumen 
practicable verses on Petrarch’s inkstand.—Our 
readers shall see Miss Edgeworth’s rhymes.— 


By beauty won from soft Italia’s land, 

ere Cupid, Petrarch’s Cupid, takes his stand. 
Arch suppliant, welcome to thy fav’rite isle, 

Close thy spread wings, and rest thee here awhile ; 
Still the true-heart with kindred strains inspire, 
Breathe all a poet's softness, all his fire; 

But if the perjured knight approach this font, 


Forbid the ink to flow, the 
And send the false one 
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Miss Edgeworth’s poetry lay in her Sir Condy 
Rackrent, and in letter, closing ‘The 
Absentee, —in her ‘ Simple Susan,’ and in her 
‘To-Morrow. Prose poetry of a high quality 
was hers; but she had no place among the 
lyrists of Ireland.—It is curious, at a later 

ge, to find one so elegantly behaved to “the 
fidies” as Mr. Lover asking, & of ‘The 
Maiden City,’ who was Charlotte Elizabeth /— 
Who was that bitter, notorious, earnest contro- 
yersialist—Mrs. Tonna—some of whose books 
have gone through dozens of editions,—and 
who imagined that she had a mission and a 
yocation to “ding down Papistrie,” as honestly 
as any Jenny Geddes or Mause Headrigg of 
olden times ?—Here is a fine sarcasm on Fame! 
In a certain world, to ask “who was Charlotte 
Elizabeth ?” would be to announce the querist 
as himself unknown. 


Enough of ag wrangling,and gossip, | 


—though to these Three Graces, no book can 
make so quick an “ open sesame” as a song-book. 
—Let us now express our conviction that if Mr. 
Lover be not so complete on the subject of other 
Irish singers, as an editor of a volume like this 
might have been, he is not, so far as regards 
his own place, arrogant,—further, that he is as 
little “bowld” in putting forward his own 
songs, either in quantity or by covert recom- 
mendation. To the sly grace—to the pathetic 
pleasantry—to the musical cadence of man 

among his lyrics—the world has borne testi- | 
mony, too long and too often, for him not to 
have rightfully represented himself in a book 
like this. Lastly, we owe him thanks, because, 


tution, the motions, the relative places, and the 
mutual action of the Astra, or heavenly bodies ; 
while the other singled out for study the one 
Astrum on which we live, namely, the earth.” 

Such is, truly enough, the wide range which 
the geological philosopher may, with the strict- 
est propriety, embrace. Yet what is the con- 
dition of the science? It has narrowed its 
inquiry to the evidences of former life, as 
exhibited in the fossil remains which are found 
in the stratified rocks. We do not, for one 
moment, deny that the study of Paleontology 
jis of high value,—we admit that it is of very 
great interest. 

To trace out the zones of life, which are 
marked with as much distinctness on the walls 
of our quarries, our caverns, and our mines, as 
are the pictured tales of the sports and battles 
of the Kings of Assyria upon the slabs we are 
now recovering from the desert sands, which 
have for ages buried the palaces of a Sardana- 
_palus,—to read those petrified stories of ancient 
existences, and, turning over page after page, 
to find that they indicate physical changes 
which have occurred upon the surface of this 
planet during vast cycles which have been 
gathered into eternity,—and to study the forms 
of those infinitely varied organisms from the 
mighty mammalia of the tertiary epoch,—the 
strange, dream-like reptiles of the a 


_ period,—with all the organic remains by whic 


these, as centres, are surrounded,—and the 
beautiful and delicate forms of the Paleozoic 
rocks,—each and all disclosing (what, indeed, 
we find throughout Nature) a perfect adapta- 


besides laying together specimens by Callanan, 
Mangan, and other Irish lyrists, comparatively 
little known in England, his volume brings | 
up in due relief the name of Mr. Ferguson, 


whose ‘ Forester’s Complaint,’ — whose 


‘Forging of the Anchor, and other lyrics 
almost as excellent,—have long made us wish 
to see their author more clearly and to hear 
more of him. There is another poem by this | 
thoroughly picturesque lyrist,: ‘The Faéry 
Thorn, an Ulster Ballad, published in Mr. | 
Duffy’s collection thirteen — ago or more, 
which might—and which should, we think— | 
have been included in any collection of the 
Lyrics of Ireland professing to include the 
name of Mr. Ferguson. 


The Student's Manual of Geology. By J. Beete 
Jukes. (Edinburgh, Black.) 

GroLtogy has been, for some years, one of 
the favourite sciences. Its strange develop- 
ment of extinct creations, and its indications 
of a past time, almost too vast for the human 
mind to realize, and through which imagina- 
tion finds ample room pre verge enough to 
wing its most erratic way, have rendered 
this science peculiarly popular,—and although 
the study of geology has been proved to 
have a high commercial value, by a 
assisting and guiding us in operations whic 

are of the utmost importance to a manufac- 
turing people,—we have not hitherto possessed 
a work which could be regarded as exactly a 


logy we have, but even when these have been 
carefully read, it is not easy for the student to 
arrange in his mind and digest the knowledge 
he may have acquired, so as to apply it to the 
phenomena which will en is attention 
when he quits the study for the field. Our 
author claims for geology a very high position. 
He says:—*“ We might, perhaps, without im- 
propriety, classify all the physical sciences 
under two t heads, namely, Astronomy and 


tion of physiological conditions to the physical 
circumstances of each epoch,—these are fitting 
exercises for the mind. Yet the science of 
Geology is narrowed by the paleontological ten- 
dencies of the day, and its usefulness checked 
by the small amount of attention which is given 
to the lithological and mineralogical pheno- 
mena presented to us on the earth’s surface. 
Geologists are slowly awakening to a sense 
of the value of chemistry in determining the 
constitution of rocks, and in explaining the 
gradual or sudden transitions of strata from 
one form to another. There is still, however, 
with one-or two exceptions, an almost entire 
disregard of physics among geologists; and 
where, in support of an hypothesis, they are 
driven to in the aid of physical science, it 
is curious to observe how unfamiliar they are 
with the experimenial evidences upon which 
the laws they borrow are based, and frequent! 
the amount of refraction which a ray of truth 
undergoes in 


bent beyond the limits of ordinary perception. 


| 


to the —- rock formations,—and altho 


we could have desired to have seen Physics 
more prominently introduced, the value of a 
close acquaintance with physical science is 
repeatedly and most judiciously insisted on. 

Actively and constantly engaged as the 
author of this ‘ Manual’ is in the Geological 
Survey of Ireland, we are quite ready to accept 
his excuse given at the head of his awvigua 
He tells us, “ the book has been written, and 
the proof-sheets corrected, at odd times, namely, 
in the intervals of other occupations, on wet 
days in country inns, in railway-carriages, in 
remote parts of the country, where I could not 
refer to the rest of what I had written, and 
while so engaged in other matters that I could 
not xecollect it.” 

Fresh from the study of the rocks, Mr. Jukes 
has rushed to his ‘ Manual’ and recorded his 
impressions. This has given much life to his 
labours, which would have been lost in the pro- 
cess of composition under, what he would doubt- 
less consider, more favourable circumstances. 
We can afford to meet with a few defects ip 
the mechanical details of a book in which the 
great truths of geological science are set. forth 
with all the clearness which arises from perfect 
familiarity with his subject. The sketch made 
by the artist in the field, while the object is 
still in view, is always superior to that which 
he can produce, howsoever skilled he may be, 
when he draws upon the images of memory in 
the retirement of his studio. | 


Buchan. By the Rev. John B. Pratt, MLA. 
a Smith; London, Blackwood & 
ons. 

“Buchan! where is Buchan?” We fancy that 

many a young, aye, and old, gentleman to whom 

ancient and classical geography may be as fami- 
liar as any household word, would be puzzled 
to explain at once the whereabout of Buchan, 

There is many a collegian who would scorn not 

to know that Bubastiacus and Bucolicum were 

mouths of the Nile; that Bubasus and Buba- 
cene, Bursa, Bubon, and Bucephala were loca- 
lities in different parts of Asia; that Bulis was 
in Phocis, and Bullis in Ilyrium; that Budo- 
rum was a promontory of os a that Bupra- 
sium was in Elis; that Buta was a town in 

Achaia; and that there was a great difference 

between Buthrotus and Buthrotum. But 

Buchan? If they be vocal, they may have 


made a singing acquaintance with “ Logie o 
Buchan, oh Logie the laird.” Where the 


ing through the crystalline | laird “dwallit,” they neither know nor care, 


lens of the geological mind is so great, that it is | Talk to them of the banks of the Ythan, and 


With these views, which have grown out of 
a long-continued and close attention to the 
science and its professors, it is satisfactory to us 
to perceive that Mr. Jukes has commenced his 
‘ Manual’ by a section on Lithology, treating 
first of the chemistry and mineralogy, and then 
of the origin and classification of rocks. This 
is followed by a section on Petrology, “ that is 
to say, the examination of those characters, 
structures, and accidents of rocks which can 
only be studied on the large scale.” Then our 
author proceeds to Paleontology, and concludes 
with the ‘ History of the Formation of Series of 
Stratified Rocks.’ 

The whole idea of this ‘ Manual’ indicates 
great clearness of thought, and a perusal shows 
us, that the author is not only perfectly ac- 
quainted with his subject, but that his soul is 
in the study of his science. The student, 
taking this ‘ Manual’ as his guide, will, with- 
out sacrificing in the slightest degree the inter- 
esting section of Paleontology, become familiar- 


sciences which teach us the nature, the consti- 


ized with Chemistry and Mineralogy as applied 


—— their ideas will turn, not northward, 
ut to the Utens, the ancient stream which, 
under the modern name of Montone, flows into 
the Adriatic, near Ravenna. 

The popular ignorance of this enlightened 
age is something astounding. Only the other 
day, a zealous antiquary, leoking for Dryden’s 
house, in Fetter Lane, made some inquiry of 
the policeman. “ Dryden, Sir,” said the latter, 
“Dryden ?—Is he a man a little backward in 
his rent?” Less excusable was the observation 
of an eminent silversmith to a customer who, 
admiring some exquisite piece of silver chasery, 
remarked, “ how this nh = have delighted Cel- 
lini!” —* We shall be happy to show it to Mr. 
Cellini, any day he will look in,” was the polite 
observation, in reply. To ascend in the scale, 
we may remark that we have heard of a knight 
who, on having Runnymede pointed out to him, 
looked very unconscious that a landmark of 
history was before him; but, on being told that 
it was the spot where the Barons forced Kin 
John to sign Magna Charta, exclaimed, “ Fore 
His Majesty! did they indeed? how very im- 
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proper!” Let us go a step higher still, and 
take an illustration from that sprig of nobility 
who, having failed in a competitive examination, 
was asked by a -natured friend, how it 
pened. “Oh!” said the rejected candidate, 
“it was all through a fellow who asked me 
questions I didn’t egw What did he 
examine you in?”—“Oh! history!” answered 
the young aristocrat.—* Ancient or Modern?” 
— Ancient or Modern!” exclaimed the youth, 
with an air of the most intense disgust, “oh, 
ever so long before either; time of William the 
!” Would this young hopeful have 
been able to answer the query, “‘where is 
Buchan?” 

Let all who would have shared his inability, 

take comfort. For the people of Buchan are 

retty well as ignorant as themselves. “ How 

ew,” says Mr. Pratt, “ who have been born and 
brought up in the district of Buchan, could give 
anything like an accurate account of its natural 
phenomena, its hoar antiquities, or even of its 
extent and boundaries!” To enlighten these, 
and to afford instruction and amusement to 
readers generally, Mr. Pratt has undertaken 
the task of cicerone; and, for the first time, in 
a convenient form and an agreeable method, we 
have before us pleasant details 
of the streams and glens, the crumbling ruins 
and relics of pre-historic times,—of Buchan,— 
which had a laird famous in song, and gave 
title to a Countess whom an ungallant English 
King kept captive in a cage. 

Previous to placing extracts from this useful 
volume before our readers, it will perhaps not 
be impertinent (in the true meaning of that 
term) to inform them that Buchan is one of the 
divisions of Aberdeenshire, stretching, for half- 
a-hundred miles of bold and rocky coast, from 
the mouth of the Ythan to the boundaries of 
Banffshire. Since the time when Dr. Johnson 
gave a lively description of the sea that boiled 
and surged over the “ Bullers of Buchan,” the 
district has vastly improved. It may be as 
bleak, but it is now 
can w somethi igher t a cabbage- 
stalk“ Few districts in Scotland,” says our 
author, “are better calculated than Buchan to 
conduce to the health, comfort and content- 
ment of its inhabitants.” The place was once 
so poor that rats could not, or would not, live 
in it. Subsequently, the district produced oats 
in such quantity, that the rats condescended to 
take up their abode in the barns,—and Buchan 
acquired par excellence the epithet of “land o’ 
cakes.” Aye, and it might have been called 
“land o’ men,” too. Of its superfiuity in this 
latter respect, it gave heroes to other lands, —a 
Keith to Germany, and a Barclay de Tolly to 
Russia. The products of Buchan, then, may 
fairly vie with the cauld kale in Aberdeen and 
the castrocks in Strathbogie. 

Of some Buchan habits that have gone out, 
and some which are still retained, the author 
thus discourses :— 

“The same conventional respect was paid to 
Good Friday. There was a general prejudice 
against its being made a day of ordinary labour ; 
and the blacksmith, especially, was a bold man 
who ventured to lift a hammer, and his wife a 
bolder woman who dared to wear her apron on 
that day, since—according to tradition—it was a 
smith’s wife that was employed to carry in her 
apron the nails which her husband had made for 
the tragedy on Mount Calvary. * * The domestic 
salutations are frequently of a simple and primitive 

r. It is no uncommon thing for a person 
on entering the house of another to say, ‘ Peace be 
here !’ to which the reply is, ‘ You are welcome!’ 
or, on his coming upon one employed in his lawful 
calling, to say, in the broad Buchan dialect, ‘Guid 


speed the wark!’ the rejoinder to which is, ‘Thank 
ye, I wish ye weel! 


Time was when phrases like these were com- 
moninourowncities. Down to George Herbert’s 
period, when candles were brought in to the 
general sitting-room, it was the custom of the 
master of the household to remark gravely, 
“The lights are come; may God, too, grant to 
us the light of Heaven!” 

This sententious wisdom, if we may so call 
it, long distinguished the houses of Buchan, 
whose very fronts were made eloquent after 
divers fashions. In reference to Peterhead and 
the year 1593, Mr. Pratt says.— 

“There are several houses yet remaining which 
were built about the time the charter was granted. 
Many of these have quaint inscriptions over the 
doors and windows, some of which are still legible. 
One of these, in Port Henry Lane, bears the date 
1600, and Micah vi. 7, in old characters. On a 
building called ‘ Lord Marischal’s House,’ of date 
1599, there is inscribed ‘Feir the Lord.’ And 

ing the following inscription :— 


Mak for everlastin ; 
No this lyf is but vanity. 


The Earls Marischal are said to have incurred 
much popular odium, for having interfered with 
the Abbey-lands and buildings belonging to the 
monks of Deer, and for having carried off the 
stones of some cells or chapels for the erection of 
other buildings. The report of this crimination had 
probably reached the ears of the Earl, who, in con- 
tempt of public opinion, caused the following in- 
scription to be put on the houses he built. It may 
still be seen on, at least, one house in Peterhead ; 
and it remained on the old buildings of Marischal 
College till they were taken down to give place to 
the present noble structure :— 

HAIF SAYD: 

QHAT SAYD THEY? 

LAT THEM SAY.’” 

Buchan was the stronghold of Episcopacy for 

a very lengthened period, till Presbytery at last 
got the upper hand. How the two parties 
sometimes stood in reference to each other may 


be seen by the following sketch of Robert 
Keith, Marischal, his opponents.— 
** He seems to have been a sordid and double- 


minded person, ever ready to make public profes- 
sions for the sake of retaining the temporalities of 
Incited both by cupidity and his 
Reformation, and countenanced, as 

t,’ he at- 
e Reformed 


his mo 

hostility to 
it would appear, by ‘the good R 
tempted to deprive of their stipends 


preachers appointed to the churches dependent on 
the abbey. ‘Though sharing largely,’ as it has 


been said, ‘of the spoils of the ancient faith, he 
would appear to have been at first no friend to the 
teachers of the new doctrines. To a request pre- 
ferred by him in the year 1569, with the counte- 
nance of the Regent Murray, that he might be 
relieved from certain payments due by him to the 
preachers at the Abbey's churches, the General 
Assembly gave for answer that “‘ the Kirk can in 
no wise remitt the thing that pertains to the 
poor ministers, especially to such a one as my Lord 
of Deir, who debursed his money to the enemies of 
God, to prosecute his servants and banish them out 
of the realm.”’ It is difficult to suppress a smile 
when we see this same stickler for the temporalities, 
if not for the faith of the old régime, on finding the 
Reformation to be clearly in the ascendant, turn- 
ing suddenly round, and in the most venal terms, 
abjectly craving for these ‘housis, biggingis, or- 
chardis and yairdis,’ to be made a temporal lordship 
in his own favour.” 

The Barclays of Tolly carried matters, in 
their day, with as high a hand as the Keiths. 
The following will remind the reader of the 


Comte Ory,—only what the Count did for love, 
Barclay did for greed.— 
** Tt is said that, owing to some circumstance in 


the remote history of the Barclays, the corbels, 
mouldings, and other ornaments in the buildings 
they erected, partook of an ecclesiastical character. 
It is a dark story. Being desirous, says tradition, 
of obtaining ion of certain church-lands, the 
Barclay of the day fell upon an expedient at once 


dreadful and dishonourable. The coveted lands 
belonged to a neighbouring nunnery ; and into this, 
by surreptitious means, a younger Y con. 
trived to obtain admission. The consequence of 
this nefarious scheme was the utter disgrace of the 
institution. The result answered their design ; the 
house was dissolved, and the property 


The Barclays of Towie, or Tolly, are not yet 
extinct, either in Scotland or Russia. How 4 
branch became Muscovite, the subjoined ex. 
tract will show.— 

‘John Barclay was a man of great genius and 
learning, but very eccentric. He was intended for 
the church, though he never could be induced to 
enter it. He was the author of ‘The Argeius,’ 
celebrated work, containing the severest satires 
ever written since the days of Juvenal, against the 
priests and Jesuits. He refused, however, to iden. 
tify himself with either of the extreme parties in 
the church, and of course was cordially hated by 
both. He died at Rome, leaving behind him a 
large family. One of his sons set in Livonia, 
having accompanied the French ambassador to 
Sweden, where he married. When Livonia be. 
came integrated with the Russian empire, he, as a 
matter of course, ogre a subject of that power. 
His t-grandson service at a ear] 
age the army, in which he pidly 
to rank. In 1806 he was general of a division of 
the forces, and was sent against the a Na 
poleon. He was present at the battle of Wagram, 
and severely wounded at Eylau. His services were 
held in such consideration by the Emperor Alexan- 
der that he appointed him minister-at-war, created 
him a prince of the empire, and gave him the baton 
of a field-marshal. In the memorable campaign of 
1812 he was at the head of the Russian army, and 
was also the confidential adviser of the Czar. He 
is said to have had the merit of devising the plan of 
resistance to be adopted on that occasion, viz. to 
remove the people, and desolate the country through 
which the French army was to n pursu- 
ance of this plan, Barclay de Tolly, after an en- 

ment at Smolensko, continued his retreat 
before the enemy. But his fame and brilliant 
career had excited the jealousy and dislike of the 
old Russian noblesse, and this retrograde movement 
served to increase their animosity. He was re 
moved from the command. Kutusoff, 
fearing a similar result, fought and lost the 
of Borodino. Barclay was still retained minister- 
at-war, and was in the suite of the Emperor when 
he visited London in 1814. Thus, like the Maris- 
chal family, the Barclays of Towie were destined 
to extend a long and brilliant career in a foreign 
country, —— with them the name and fame of 
a long line of brave and distinguished ancestors.” 

We have noticed above something of the 
persecutor of the Presbyters; here is an illus 
tration of the Presbyterian minister.— 

‘‘ About three quarters of a mile south-west of the 
Castle of Pitsligo, and on the southern slope of 
the hill, is the parish church. It stands almost in 
the centre of the parish, at the intersection of the 
Strichen and old Banff roads. The following extract 
is from the pen of the Rev. E. Hume, the present 
minister of the parish, given in the ‘New Statis- 
tical Account’ :—‘ The land north of the church 
slopes to the sea in a fall of about 300 feet, from 
which circumstance the church is seen at a 
distance, and hence is sometimes called “the Visi- 
ble Kirk,” as well as “‘ Cant’s Kirk,” from the dis- 
tinguished individual of that name who was the 
first minister, and whose likeness, carved in stone, 
with his initials, is seen on the east end outside.’ 
These initials, however, are inverted—C. A. The 
reason of this inversion, though not derived from 
printed authority, is perhaps not less worthy of 
credit. Cant, in his parish, where he exercised a 
severe discipline, seems to have been neither popular 
nor beloved. His mode of performing the service 
is said to have been whining and drawling, from 
which the term cant is supposed to be derived. On 
his leaving the parish, the people, as a significant 
expression of the estimation in which he was held 
by them, had his initials reversed cut under his 

, which would read ‘ Canting Andrew.’ We 
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hope the manes of this noted worthy will not be 
disturbed by the above record.” 

We conclude with a glimpse of the last of 
the Keiths, the hereditary Earl Marischal, who 
was attainted for his part in the Stuart enter- 
prise of 1715.— 

“On the reversal of his attainder, in the latter 
part of the reign of George the Second, he was 

itted to return to his native country, but re- 
mained there only a few years. During this period 
he visited his family estates, but proceeded no fur- 
ther than the bridge of Inverugie, being completely 
overcome by the sight of his hereditary home in 
ruins. It is recorded that, being met by his friends 
and former dependents, who flocked to wel- 
come him, he was moved even to tears, probably 
under the painful consciousness that the links 
which had for so many hundreds of years bound his 
family to the place and to the people were about to 
be broken for ever. He returned to Berlin, where 
he continued to live in familiar intercourse with 
the King till the year 1778, when, after an illness 
of a few weeks, he expi and was borne to the 
ve, which thus closed over the last of the Keiths. 

e is said to have been a man of remarkable con- 
versational powers; that his letters were concise 
and elegant; that ‘to a sound head, he added a 
most excellent heart; and that ‘he was a man of 
such extreme good humour that even J. J. Rous- 
seau himself never had the heart to quarrel with 


With this book in his hand, a tourist will 
—— the means of spending many a pleasant 

y amid the ancient and little-known loca- 
lities comprised within the limits of Buchan. 


Schiller’s Youthful Days—{Schiller’s Jugend- 
jahre| _ By Edward a Edited by Wen- 
delin von Maltzahn. (Hanover, Rumpler; 
London, Thimm.) — 


Edward Boas, celebrated as an active labourer 
in the field of Schillerian literature, commenced a 
life of his favourite poet, in which divers blun- 
ders committed by biographical predecessors 
were to be faithfully rectified, ae much new 
information conveyed. The death of Herr 
Boas in 1853, at the early age of thirty-eight, 

vented the completion of the work; but he 
eft behind him the earlier chapters comprising 
the record of Schiller’s youthful days down to 
the “ flight from Stuttgart,” and these have been 
edited, with the above title, by his friend, 
Wendelin von Maltzahn. 

In this new contribution to literary history 

the gross falsehoods that have been uttered 

ing Schiller by obscure individuals, and 
inconsiderately adopted by respectable writers, 
are pointed out with acuteness and severity. 
A vast mass of well-digested information re- 
specting the most exciting period of the poet’s 
career is arranged in a pleasant and readable 
manner, the portions relating to ‘The Robbers’ 
and the ‘ Anthology’ almost amounting to what 
classical editors would term a perpetual com- 
ment. However, to the general reader the 
most interesting part of the work will probably 
be that which throws light on the character of 
the Duke of Wiirtemberg, from whom Schiller 
ran away, and gives a graphic picture of the 
singular institution at which the poet was 
educated. 

Charles Eugene, of Wiirtemberg, was born in 
1728, and after the death of his father, which 
occurred when the son was nine years of age, he 
was removed to Berlin, where he received a sort 
of political education at the hands of the t 
Frederic. The Dowager-Duchess 
the government during his minority, which, 
however, was brought to a speedy termination 
through the agency of a certain Baron von 
Montmartin, who prevailed on the Imperial 
Court to declare Charles E no of 
when he was only sixteen. To this result a 


favourable testimonial from his royal school- 
master, stating that “he was capable of governing 
even greater States than those which Providence 
had entrusted to his charge,” conduced not a 
little. A treatise which he composed, ‘On 
Virtue and Vice’ showed that he wished to 
take the position of a philosophical monarch, 
after the pattern of the great man of Sans-Souci. 
However, the natural licentiousness of his dis- 
position soon caused him to fling aside the 
moral mask, and Stuttgart was distinguished 
by all the profligacy that has gained such an 
unenviable celebrity for the German courts of 
the period. Large sums were expended on 
Jétes, operas, hunts, and Italian mistresses; the 
game reserved for ducal sport carried on an 
unceasing and victorious warfare against agri- 
cultural productiveness; public offices were 
sinks of corruption, and to supply the wants of 
the treasury the sons of Wiirtemberger soil were 
sold wholesale to the King of France. Nor 
was this adoption of a financial a com- 
mon at the time the only means of exhausting 
the nerve and sinew of the land. Charles 
Eugene soon emancipated himself from all the 
ties that had bound him to his royal instructor, 
and during the Seven Years’ War voluntarily 
marched into Saxony at the head of 14,000 
men, by levying whom he had almost brought 
Wiirtemberg to despair. 

When the young prince had first rushed into 
his majority, the States of Wurtemberg thought 
they had discharged their duty when they 
secured the Protestant religion against the 

ible aggressions of their ruler, who was a 
atholic. Moreover, the early marriage of 
Charles Eugene had raised hopes that his 
vicious indulgences would amount to no more 
than a normal sowing of wild oats. But the 
Duchess was in some respects worse than the 
Duke, for she despised his people, whereas he 
loved them, though like many other lovers, he 
had a strange way of showing his passion, and 
a speedy separation of the illustrious couple 
dissipated all. hopes that were based on the 
refining virtues of matrimony. Hence, when 
the army came back from the Seven Years’ War 
without any laurels, and expenditure and ex- 
tortion became more reckless than ever, the 
le to give evident signs of dissatis- 
‘silane and so wearied their loving Duke with 
their protestations, that, in a fit of the sulks, he 
transferred his residence from Stuttgart to 
Ludwigsburg, thus punishing the citizens of the 
capital by laying out his (or rather their) 
money elsewhere. The Wurtembergers, nothing 
daunted, proceeded legally — the Duke 
before the Imperial tribunal, and, at last, 
through the mediation of Prussia, a reconcilia- 
tion between the loving Duke and the beloved 
subjects was effected. Obnoxious personages 
were removed from court, the constitution was 
restored, and, strangest of all, Charles Eugene 
became a comparatively virtuous man. 

If the roads to virtue are narrow, they are 
various. The virtue of Charles Eugene was 
caused by his falling in love with another man’s 
wife. This is very shocking, but it is true; 
history does not always condescend to be moral. 
Francisca, the young wife cf a certain old Baron 
von Leutrum, won the heart of the wild Duke, 
who took her away from her husband, made 
her Countess von Hohenheim, contracted a 
left-handed marriage with her after the death 
of his lawful but absent spouse, and under her 

ntle influence contracted a taste, not only 
for arts and sciences, but also for economy. 
Thanks to Francisca, needless expenses were 
cut down in all directions, and Charles Eugene 
made himself generally useful. 

He had been but imperfectly educated— not- 


withstanding the royalty of his political school- 


master—and reflection on his own deficiency 
made the education of his people his first pro- 
ject. To this predilection is to be attributed 
the foundation of the military seminary, which 
afterwards grew up into the “ Karl’s-Academie,” 
and which is so intimately connected with the 
youthful life of Schiller, who was taken into it 
in 1773 (being then about thirteen years of age) 
to be educated and maintained free of expense. 

The original site of the military seminary was 
at the “Solitude,” a chdéteau which the Duke 
had built for his recreation, about ten miles 
from Stuttgart, and it was first merely designed 
as an asylum for soldiers’ orphans, who were 
disciplined in dancing, singing, gardening, and 
sculpture, that they might make themselves 
available at the Court festivities. However, as 
it advanced in importance, families of distine- 
tion became desirous of placing their children 
under the ducal wing, and in 1772 the founda- 
tion-stone was laid for the “Academy,” into 
which the seminary was converted. The edifice 
thus commenced was never completed, as the 
Duke, for politic reasons, subsequently chose 
an empty ck, situated at Stuttgart, for 
the home of the institution.— 

On the 18th of November, 1775 [says Herr 
Boas], the students of the seminary, with all the 
teachers and superintendents, marched from the @ 
Solitude. They were in uniform, the whole troop 
was in military order, and when they were within 
half-a-league from Stuttgart, the Duke advanced 
to meet them. He placed himself at their head on 
horseback, and thus they entered the capital in 
solemn procession. To the citizens this removal 
of the institution was a sign that the Duke was 
once more reconciled, for at the same time his 
Court was removed from Ludwigsburg to Stuttgart. 
The procession advanced slowly through the streets, 
every window was thronged with spectators, and a 
large multitude crowded around. Flowers were 
flung down, many a “ Lebe hoch” greeted the Duke, - 
and at the entrance of the Academy the expectant 
parents hailed their sons with a joyous shout. 
The Academy still bore the name “ Military,” 
but this name referred rather to the discipline 
which the students were compelled to observe 
than to the nature of their studies, which com- 
prised nearly every department, while it served, 
moreover, to ward off the jealousy of the Wiir- 
tembergers, who, as zealous Protestants, pro- 
hibited their Catholic prince from interference 
in affairs connected with the church and public 
instruction, but could not hinder him from 
founding a professedly military school. The 
whole body of students was separated into five 
divisions. Those who belonged to the highest 
of these were termed “ Cavaliers’ sons”; the 
three next divisions were composed of the noble 
and citizen classes intermixed; the fifth was 
devoted to youngsters of a lower grade, who 
were trained in music, acting, and dancing: thus 
representing the original pu of the institu- 
tion, which now combined the University with 
the Conservatoire. 

The discipline of the establishment was of 
the strictest and most orderly kind. At six in 
the morning all the students rose, said prayers, 
made their own beds, and partook of a simple 
breakfast, and at seven began the hours of 
instruction, during which each student might 
dress in a surtout, purchased by himself, and 
of what colour he pleased. The lectures ended 
at eleven, at which hour every student retired 
to the dormitory to dress himself in a uniform, 
which was indispensable at dinner. About noon, 
when the labours of the toilette were ended, 
the students were conducted into a parade-room, 
each division headed by its proper officers, and 
were rigidly inspected by the Duke or a deputy. 
The most formidable ~ of this ceremony 
consisted in giving the Duke certain reports of 


conduct made by the superiors, each delinquent 
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thus being the informer of his own delinquency. 
After the inspection came a solemn march into 
the dining-room, where, when all had taken 
their places, the word of command was given 
for “grace,” which was solemnly said from a 
sort of pulpit by the student whose turn it was 
to bec in for the day. The repast was of 
a most liberal kind, the students being even 
allowed to take away fruit for their afternoon’s 
refreshment, and the ceremony of dinner con- 
cluded as solemnly as it ha . Thus 
fortified, the students resumed their ordinary 
attire, and recreated themselves till two o’clock, 
chiefiy with athletic sports and gardening, each 
of them being allowed a piece of ground for his 
own especial use. The second course of lectures 
lasted from two to seven. Supper took place 
with the same ceremony as dinner, and nine 
was the hour for general retirement to the 
dormitory. 

Vacation in the ordinary sense there was 
none ; but the students occasionally were taken 
to the theatre in marching order, and there were 
three high days in the course of the year,— 
namely, the annive of the foundation of 
the institution and the birthdays of the Duke 
and his mistress Francisca, whose dignity, 
equivocal as it might appear in the eyes of 
the great world, was formally recognized in the 
little world of the Academy. 

The official veneration for Francisca was, 
indeed, one of the oddest features of the esta- 
blishment. On the occasion of one of the festi- 
vals in this lady’s honour, the Duke had pro- 
posed a casuistical question respecting Virtue 
as the subject of an oration, and Schiller was 
the orator. Afterdescanting upon that renowned 
peg for commonplaces, the death of Socrates, 
the young rhapsodist launched out in this 
incoherent fashion, to show that virtue is the 
harmonious combination of love with wisdom : 

Illustrious Duke, not with the blush - raising 
—— of crawling flattery (your sons have not 
ed to flatter); no, freely and with the open 
brow of truth, can I come forward and say, she it 
is, the amiable friend (Freundin) of Charles,—she, 
the friend of man,—she, the especial mother of us 
all—Francisca! Not to the glittering court, not 
to the nobles who surround Charles, not even to 
my friends, who, glowing, await the signal to burst 
forth m stormy acclamation,—no,—to the poor, in 
their hovels, do I now appeal; to eyes filled with 
tears, Francisca, tears of gratitude and joy! In 
the hearts of these innocents is the memory of 
Francisca more solemnly honoured than by the 
lustre of this assemblage. When Charles, the 
severest judge of virtue, himself rewards virtue ! 
Charles! For when was he ever dazzled by the 
show of feigned goodness? Charles celebrates the 
festival of Francisca. Who is greater, the one 
who practises virtue or the one who rewards it ? 
Both imitate the Deity! I am silent,—too in- 
significant to praise Charles. I veil myself; I am 
silent ; but I see, I already see the sons of coming 
. I see them at this festival, and at another 
_ yet. I see them roam about the graves of the 
departed great. They weep—weep for Charles— 
Wiirtemberg’s excellent Charles,—weep for Fran- 
cisca—the friend of man! 

Afterwards, the regard of Schiller for Fran- 
cisca was expressed in terms of less unmingled 
admiration, though he still treated her with 
kindness. She became the “Lady Milford” 
of ‘ Kabale und Liebe,’ 

From such displays as we have described, it 
might be inferred that the prejudices of Charles 
Eugene on any subject were not very deeply 
rooted; but he shared with our second King 
George a deep aversion for one vice—namely, 
poetry; and he who had a taste for it within 
the precincts of the Academy rode his hobby 
under circumstances of no small difficulty. The 
introduction of any poetical work among the 
students was a contraband proceeding. Even 


old, respectable Klopstock could only be read 
on the sly. 

That the Academy was no very pleasant resi- 
dence for Schiller, and that he sought consola- 
tion by pursuing an inner life totally apart from 
the prescribed routine, is intelligible enough. 
The well-meaning Charles -was, at best, but an 
enlightened despot, after a pattern once fashion- 
able in Europe; and, though he liked to do 
rood, he wells not let the objects of his benevo- 
ence be happy in their own way. On the other 
hand, Schiller, in his youth, was the incarnate 
spirit of insubordination, one of those beings 
whom it is impossible to force into a beaten 
track. He first adopted jurisprudence as a 
profession; and when he had whimsically aban- 
doned it for medicine, his medical dissertations, 
though commended for the talent displayed in 
them, displeased the heads of the Academy, by 
the disrespectful manner in which the great 
authorities of science were mentioned. There 
are some geniuses whom no University will 
suit; and there is every reason to believe that 
Schiller was one of them. 

During the disagreement with the Duke that 
resulted in Schiller’s famous flight from Stutt- 
gart, he conceived the plot of ‘Kabale und 
Liebe,— all the bad characters in which were 
intended to represent real personages at the 


Wiurtemberg Court. But, in later life, Schiller 
learned to esteem the qualities of one who had 
been his patron and his persecutor. 
by the grave of Charles Eugene with his frien 
on Hoven, he said :— 
There he reposes, the once restlessly active man! | 


Sti 


pumps and hammers, and things with shrieki 
roaring, insatiate iron teeth, that go about i 
what music there is in the world to devour. Leavi 
the society of terrestrial locomotives, in the fourth 
canto we spend a period of a hundred pages among 
marine engines, dating from the Comet in 181], 
the first Thames steamer, to the last, which so 
long was the Leave-her-high-and-dry-athan.” 
The interesting heathens called ‘‘ Navvies” are 
thus described :— 

Hard was their toil for sixteen hours a day, 

For which, of course, they had essential pay. 

While daily thus these modern Sampsons toiled, 

Much did they eat of beef both roast and boiled. 

More did they drink,—their thirst was aye encore: 

And loud they bullied, vapoured, stormed and swore,. 

way of pastime, too, as their toil went on, 
e too when their daily task was done. 

In vast Herculean toil alene they hoped, 

If debts encumbered to new lines they “ sloped.”’ 
—Mr. Baker has “sloped” too. We recommend 
him to return to prose, in which line it is possible 
his industry may be rewarded. ~ 

The Travellers—The Repose. By R. T. Fisher. 

(Pickering. )—This is a didactic poem in three parts, 
entitled the Night-Watch, the Day-Watch, and the 
Repose, full of grave, meditative thought and the 
utterances of a graceful philosophy. The author 
appears to be one of those scholarly men, whose 
minds to them are kingdoms, which the gusts of 
external circumstance or the currents of worldly 
passion are unable to move. The window of 
their home, mostly one of “low content,” looks 
out on a little garden that lies somewhere beyond 
the line of the bills of mortality. They reckon 
time by the shadows and flowers, and never hear 
a clock strike. There are no bells which can 
be violently rung in their house, and far off from 
their inward ear are the sounds of sharpening 
knives or the warnings of impetuous she-cooks. 


He had great faults as a ruler, greater as a man;|; They never dread a single knock, nor fear the 
but the former were far overbalanced by his great | appearance of an ill-dressed friend. In summer- 


qualities, and the memory of the latter must be | 
buried with the dead. Therefore, I tell you, if, now 
he lies here, you hear any one speak ill of him, | 
trust not the speaker, for he will not be a good— 
at least, not a noble-minded—man. 

The difference between Charles Eugene and | 
Schiller was not an opposition between absolute 
bad on one side and absolute good on the other, 
but a collision between two abstract principles, 
that reached their culminating point of hostility 
at the close of the eighteenth century. 


MINOR MINSTRELS. 

The Steam-Engine ; or, the Powers of Flame; an 
Original Poem, in Ten Cantos, by T. Baker, 
(Baker), is an industrious effort to express in a 
rigid, cast-iron way the marvellous genealogy, the 
illitimable prospects, and the political, social, and 
religious benefits of compressed vapour. Mr. 
Baker is better acquainted with the laws of dyna- 
mics than with the lines of beauty. His cantos are 
so many long tram-roads, proceeding from Messrs. 
Arago, Lardner, Stephenson, and Watt’s works. 
His stoppages are frequent, and his poetic rate that 
of a luggage train. Of course he takes up Tubal 
Cain, otherwise Vulcan,—then the mathematic 
Hero who invented the (Eolipile, or, as he terms it, 
“the young steam-boy,”—and after making use of 
a lively steam-image which used to cut capers in 
Staffordshire halls under the name of Jack of 
Hylton, the author’s locomotive impulse drives him 
through an avenue, two centuries in length, of 
bombs, craters, and boiling cauldrons whence 
Busterick, the Teuton God, thunders, till at length 
the majesty of the English speech being much 
offended, the canto is very properly carried off to 
the Tower, and the countenance of the Marquis of 
Worcester appears “‘ more in sorrow than in anger.” 
At this point “‘ the powers of flame” utterly over- 
come us; half-divine, steam personages who per- 
form a series of unholy antics, such as dividing 
themselves into three parts, come out and waylay 
us, attempting an address in a way that our 
readers would not in the least understand; and 
finally we are conducted to a place where we trust 
that all poets who have no ears may go—a prize 


exhibition of hissing Clepsydras, and throbbing 
cylinders, and clattering engines, and dull, muffled 


time, their door is ever open to let in a w sun- 
beam, and in winter you may hear the tap of frozen- 
out robins seeking alms at the library-window, 
through which, if you had the gift of fern-seed and 


_ could glide in noiselessly behind the inmate’s chair, 


you might see a pair of fond, large eyes resting on 


asunlit page of Milton or Wordsworth, or watch 
_ them upward glowing with love of beauty when-the 
| first star takes by divine right its station in the rs 


Then the night-watch would begin, and, like 
author whose volume is before us, they would muse 
on starry philosophy and feed on heavenly numbers. 
The author of ‘The Travellers’ uses well-chosen 
epithets, and the structure of his verse is calm and 
stately. Single lines and passages occur which are 
Miltonic ; for example :— 
Nor had the sun insensibly 
Led up the ran of light. 
——weariness, 
Still unrelieved, sat on their closed eyes 
Sleep's sentinel. 


——soon the nimble perfume of the noon 
Came keen around them. 


—— ideal things 
Like shooting stars seen but in vanishing. 
Plants and herbs 

Connatured with the imperishable store. 
—Throughout the language and pauses are exceed- 
ingly harmonious, and the only objection which may 
be urged against the poem as a whole is that —s 

ral di 
ficulty of conducting a scientific — in poetry 
oems. 

Richardson. (Burton-upon-Trent, Whitehouse; 
London, Mozley.)—This is a volume mischievous, 
audacious, and extremely provocative ; but, in 
spite of its wild wit and somewhat prurient fancy, 
in aim and spirit so evidently sincere and manly, 
we are inclined to accept the book for what it is, and 
take it into our favour. Mr. Richardson assails 


folly as it flies with a battle-axe, and deals blows. 


needlessly violent on certain frail phantoms of the 
aristocracy. Is it impossible for a poet to be 
iotic without misbehaving in the manner of 
unce’s dog, be-smirching the dress of every lord, 
and giving a bad name to every ball-room fine 
lady! Is honesty only a denizen of a back street, 
and are love and virtue only inmates of a workman's 
cottage? Of the rough vigour there is in ‘ Miching 
Mallecho,’ the following is a favourable example : 


> 
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coat 


in his : 
e hero of a hundred feasts! 
ward, from the battle slunk 


unabashed. 
Hark ! , how he is followed by their cheers! 
—He who is passing yonder has not yet 
Been toasted at ror banquets—yet e’en he 
Has hero on his y written o'er 
And o’er again, sirs, by your foemen’s swords: 
One who has faced your foes a hundred times, 
Gracing your name with feats of soldiership : 
led with Death on Alma's bloody slope ; 
ed up thro’ fire and flame to victory ; 
And when our foemen covered Inkerman 
He stood and fought in fire the live-long day; 
Commanded, too, by fellows only fit 
To fight where men like these should lead the way. 


—As an example of Mr. Richardson's lyrical 


faculty, take the following extract :— 


the Lord for the twinkling stars! 
Here is a poetling dandy ; 
With an air of inspiration bright, 
And a very strong scent of brandy: 


rhymer ; 
h ideal, 

And give us a touch sublimer. 

He mourns, poor soul! for our gross life 
His heavenly stomach has turnéd ; 

He eyes each person as he would say, 
Go to, you are not learned! 

He was not made for this low sphere; 
His thoughts are all radiant-rosy : 


Love begging charit , virtue a rari 
Shunn'd like 4 and dun: ade 


Thrift, thrift, thrift, is the aim and drift 
And still the world sweeps down to hell, 
© SW wn 
And man has less love in his labour : 
The fruit of no man’s work is good, 
But good for himself and neighbour. 

The number of “‘ over-souled” or night-and-the- 
soul sort of bards, that are indentured to arithmetic 
and base worldly traffic by day, and at night only 
obtain the freedom of the city, and are manumitted 
into the empyrean, appears to be much on the 

old communion with clouds, young 
men, if you will, and let your fire out with in- 
tense — ow studies of starlight, so long as 
you fi pen and ink. Nothing can come of 
that pursuit save colds. Alexander T. M‘Lean 
has been guilty of a volume entitled Oran, and 
other Poems, the aim of which is, “‘to advance the 
cause of morality, and to refine and exalt the 
human mind.” Our criticism at once objects to be 
advanced by any Mrs. Barbauld-like hymns and 
expressly moral ; and our mind is so inhuman 
as neither to be refined nor exalted by ‘Oran, and 
other Poems.’ Take a bit of Oranian spasm.— 

Good night? for Oran there is no good night : 

Tho aso coursing madly theough the heavens 

Like sno , and pe om the moon ; 

t, and then ‘tis dark profound, 
as the shadows of Hales. 
The stars twinkling, and their wavering light, 
"Tween the alternate darklings, seem as if 


They dozed, and wakening from their drowsy sleep, 
Peered out to see if all their watch was safe. 


is iron limbs, 
And in terror struggled to be free. 
Is coon from out the darkness, row tells 
Of pinching Poverty that eats the hearts, 
And sucks the life-blood with the vampire’s li 
attic stars - the 
glimmers 
When life's fin the 
That ever wrapped a moonless, starless 
We cannot bestow any blessings on the head of 
the Rev. John Anderson, with whom, as an 
author, we now are “ first uaint.” What his 
brow is like, judging from the Legend of Glencoe, 
and other Poems, it were not difficult to say if we 
were at all given to likenesses. A reader who cared 
ight perhaps trace a feeble likeness to Byron's 
melo-dramas in the longest effusion, or to Shelley's 
cloud in these lines, wherein the spirit of egotism 
described :— 
Mine is the blue of the summer sky, 
The music of the stream ; 
The tint of the flower, 
The drop of the shower, 
The blossom on the tree. 
And the cloud, that rides 
O’er Heaven's broad tides 
Are full of the spirit of me. 


—If the reader will expand and hunt rhymes for 
monks, hermits, the wandering of the heart, child- 
hood hours, long frozen feelings which tumultuous 
throb, he will have a sufficiently accurate concep- 
tion of the poem. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Three Chances. By the Authoress of ‘The 
Fair Carew.’ 3vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.)}—This isa 
novel of the natural school, in which, after turning 
& page or two, we hoped to have found something 


more than shrewd remarks, and now and then | lif, 


unquestionable facts. The progress of the story is 
so slow, and the narrative so involved and encum- 
bered with endless confidential correspondence 
that even a patient reader must surrender at last, 
refusing to be charmed or interested in the amatory 
fortunes of Mr. Frere, that representative of 
imaginary deafness for whom our Authoress 
entreats public sympathy and regard, and whose 
chief claim upon our feelings in the first volume 
appears to arise out of the fact that he is cut off 
from the music of nightingales and other poetical 
vocalists. There is a family party—a generalizing 
young lady, betrothed to an exemplary bore of a 
colonel, who makes and takes declarations to and 
from the deaf man, in an original way,—a slangy 
old lady, whose favourite oath is “ By jingo,” and 
who talks of her ‘‘ Davy” and her “Jarvey,”— 


‘there are love dilemmas—a little marital infidelity 


—a suicide—a cure,—and, finally, Mr. Frere, after 
vacillating through three fatiguing volumes, mar- 
ries,—as nothing else remains for him, and as he 
ought to have been made to do in the first page, — 
his first chance. 

The Noble Traytour ; a Chronicle. By Thomas 
of Swarraton, Armiger. 3 vols. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.)\—We fear that ‘The Noble Traytour’ will 
scarcely reward the author for all the painstaking, 
care, and research he has bestowed upon his work. 
It is not without interest; but, being written in 
imitation of the speech of the period, it reads 
heavily ; and the story, of ponderous historical 
build, drags, or, at least, marches with the slowest 
pace. The brave and unfortunate Earl of Essex is 
the “noble Traytour,”—but Raleigh, Sydney, and 
others of less note, occupy the stage along with 
him. Raleigh does not shine, and Queen Elizabeth 
is a very step-dame Fortune. The closing scene, 
immediately after the Earl’s execution, is well 
done,—and the interview between the wretched 
wife of the Earl of Essex and the yet more wretched 
Queen has much quiet power and truth in it; still, 
the book is not easy reading. Few will have the 
nerve to go through these solid volumes of quaint 
English; they require the most careful and conse- 
cutive attention to attain the facts, which have to 
be extracted from the pages like so many bullets. 
‘The Noble Traytour’ is a monument of misdirected 


The Exiles of Italy. By G.C. H. (Edinburgh, 
Constable & Co. ; London, Hamilton & Co.)—‘ The 
Exiles of Italy’ deals with the transactions that 
have now become matters of history; the siege of 
Rome, the trial of Poerio and his comrades, the 
dungeons of Naples, with all their horrors and 
atrocities, the fear of rulers, and the oppression of 
the people, are all interwoven into a story after the 
manner, though not with the touching beauty, of 
‘Dr. Antonio,’—but the tale is so true that its 
interest cannot be marred. The sympathy of the 
reader supplies all the defects and shortcomings of 
the author. A pious, gentle spirit runs through 
the book, and there is a studious abstinence from 
exaggeration of either fact or sentiment,—such 
incidents have all really happened, and are still 
oceurring every day. Now that two of our own 
countrymen are exposed to the horrors of Nea- 
politan justice, the story of Italian wrongs has 
assumed a new emphasis for Englishmen. 

The Wild Tribes of the North: a Tale of Adven- 
tures. By Anne Bowman. (Routledge & Co.)— 
This is an entertaining story of Siberian scenes, but 
the incidents are not very natural,—indeed, the 
extreme handiness with which all articles of use or 
comfort allow themselves to be found by the exiles, 


in the most unexpected and improbable places and 


modest likelihood which a modern tale requires, 
The various characters are not more gifted in the 
art of finding than they are with the skill of using 
and the wonderful things they contrive to cook and 
to build and to make will raise the reader’s wonder 
quite as much as their perils and adventures. The 
story is, however, smooth and entertaining, which 
is a great merit. The descriptions of the countries 
and their produce—the inhabitants, their manners 
and customs, all seem to be sufficiently and care- 
fully done,—only young reddérsmust not expect 
that the incidents would fall so conveniently in real 


e. 
Vendgiad ; or, the Blessed One: a Tale of the 
Thirteenth Century. (Saunders & Otley.)—This is 
a novel of the reign and the time of Edward the 
First, and the feuds and forays of England and 
Wales are set forth, no doubt correctly as to 
their times and seasons, but the dresses and decora- 
tions are of the most modern drawing-room types. 
A Welsh baron, summoned to meet his sovereign 
Llewellyn, and aid him to do battle with Lord 
Mortimer, who was laying waste the Principality, 
receives the summons as follows :—‘‘ The bronzed 
cheek of the Tewdyr flushed angrily as he heard 
these words, and he instantly replied, ‘Thanks, 
good Walwyn, I will not lose a moment in obeyi 
my sovereign’s behest and giving him every aid 

arm and sword can render.”” Then, turning to 
his daughter, who hung breathlessly on his arm, he 
added, *‘ It grieves me, indeed, to leave you again 
so soon, my Eva, but when duty calls it were a sin 
to tarry.” The whole book is written in Sir 
Charles Grandison’s vein, and to those inclined to 
encounter a historical novel of early times it cer- 
tainly makes it easier to read; but we fear the most 
enterprising of patient readers will find the work 
dull. 


Bertram Noel: a Story for Youth. By E. J. May. 
(Marlborough & Co.)—‘ Bertram Noel’ is an cndih 
lent story of its class, though in the end it goes too 
much into the novel. Evelyn's struggle with her- 
self at the close of the story, though very good and 
true, is not exactly tle particular moral to be incul- 
cated on youthful readers,—it is at once too much 
and too little. It is not well to initiate young 
people into scenes of passion ; and in the previous 
there has been too little insight given to make 
it very intelligible or natural. Secon, it is not 
in human nature for the fierce pain of an unrequited 
attachment of years to pass away in one brier 
struggle, — time and s are annihilated in 
miracles, but time is an element that may not be 
set aside by books professing to be “stories for 
youth.” For the rest, ‘ Bertram Noel’ is interest- 
ing, and it is written with spirit, and there is no 
fear that young readers will prove hard critics. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Master Peter—{Matitre Pierre). By Edmond 
About. (Paris, Hachette & Co.)}—In one sense or 
the word, M. About is more of an artist than 
many of his class. No matter what his material, 
from whom or from what derived, Johnson's praise 
of Goldsmith is applicable to him, and he makes 
his work as “ entertaining as a Persian tale.” This 
time he is agricultural, economical, statistical, 
topographical, rural. French inhabitants and 
English tourists (not forgetting contributors to the 
Atheneum) have of late been looking at that strange 
district betwixt Bordeaux and Bayonne, the Landes, 
—some with an eye to the poetry of semi-savage, 
semi-desert plains, and the wild and striking 
scenery of their “sea board” furnished by the 
pine-wooded Lake of Arcachon,—others with @ 
view to the resources of the wilderness, to its 
resinous timber, to its pools and inlets (“ broads” 
they would be called in Suffolk), with their eels and 
their weeds,—to its puzzling sandy soil,—so —_ 
ciously, to the mere common passer-by, di 
betwixt wet and dry, hungry and thirsty. Such a 
locality, it might have been predicated, would be 
an ungrateful perching-ground for M. About, when 
on a new volume intent. Yet it has not proved 
so. On the contrary, the story of Maitre Pierre, 
a Landais peasant, who resolved, with the chival- 
rous enthusiasm of some old liberator, to deliver 

barrenness and 


circumstances, savours more of a fairy tale than the | his country from the curse of its 


~~ & man goes by me in a shabby EE; ' 
The people think they see a shabby man ; ) 
The 
Ha! ha! 
Who, like a 
| 
| seventh he’s come, | 
| 
est of living—he’s pining away ; | 
This life is so dem’d prosy. 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Lodged on the skirts of this great town, I hear 
The giant breathing heavily, as if | 
| | 
| | 
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disease, by tilling, and planting, and draining it, 
is told by M. About with that faith in his own legend 
which never fails to strike faith into the hearts of 
others. The Tyrolese orphan, Findelkind—who 
made a vow in his infancy to build a hospital and 
hostelry among the snows and glaciers of his native 
mountains,and went through the world preaching and 
praying till he had stirred others to listen and to 
aid him—was hardly more devoted than this hero 
of the sands and salt-lakes. Maitre Pierre, how- 
ever, was more ambitious, with all his energy and 
beneficence, than the poor orphan. He became fond 
of money, rejoiced in every new difficulty vanished 
and plan adopted a little in the spirit of one who 
vaunts his own power; and under the chariot- 
wheels of his success all but crushed out another 
charge entrusted to him, as well as the regenera- 
tion of the Landes—the life-happiness of an inno- 
cent girl, who had long been devotedly in love with 
_one too busy to heed, still more to requite, her 
affection. The story of Marinette spoils our plea- 
sure in this book, bringing it into the category of 
those every-day tales of sentiment which every 
one can write.—There are other touches too like 
make-believe to permit our giving ourselves up im- 
icitly to Maitre Pierre and his excellent acts; 
ut the book, with every drawback, is welcome as 
a variety, and will be especially so to the Southern 
tourists who have loitered betwixt France and 
Spain in or round the Landes. 

The Knights Hospitallers in England: being the 
Report of Prior Philip de Thame to the Grand 
Master, Elyan de Villanova, for A.D. 1338. 
Edited by the Rev. S. B. Larking. With an 
Historical Introduction, by John Mitchell Kemble. 
(Printed for the Camden Society.)—The document 
here printed is in the Public Library at Valetta, 
and is a balance-sheet containing an account of 
receipts and expenditure for every manor held by 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem in England. 
It affords much information as to the comparative 
value of lands in different parts of the kingdom in 
the fourteenth century,—on the prices of commo- 
dities,—and generally upon the social economy of 
those days. The late Mr. Kemble, in his Intro- 
duction, not only gives an elaborate analysis of the 
contents of this document, but points out the 
manner in which the more remarkable items in 
the account illustrate the habits of those times. 
This publication is a valuable addition to what may 
now be called the Camden Library. 

The Rights, Duties, and Relations of Domestic 
Servants, their Masters and Mistresses. By T. H. 
Bayliss, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. (Low & Co.)— 
This is a useful little brochure, written in a humane, 
benevolent spirit. It contains not only the law on 
the relations subsisting between masters and mis- 
tresses, but also the Gospel rules for their mutual 
conduct. It is a compendious reference which we 
should imagine will prove acceptable to the 
parties for whose benefit it is written. 

The Gloaming of Life: a Memoir of James Stirling. 
By the Rev. Alexander Wallace. 
tish Temperance League. i 
little book ; it contains pictures of Scottish rural 
life seventy years ago, told in a simple, pleasant 
style. The descriptions of the life of working-men 
at that period are curious. Although written as a 
Temperance book, it has an interest quite inde- 
ndent of its speciality. It is, we should think, 
ely to do good; it offers encouragement to 
all who are beset with the temptation to indulge in 
strong drink, and gives a graphic picture of the 
misery and bondage of drunkenness. It is well 
written, and is superior to the general run of Tem- 

ce literature. 

Stenelaus and Amylda: a Christmas Legend for 
Children of a Larger Growth, illustrated by George 
Cruikshank (Griffith & Farran), is a Temperance 
tale, the felicity of which has escaped us, if felicity 
thete be. Enough to state, that it is a legend of a 
weak king and a foolish queen, who are held in 
thrall and brought to shame by a sorcerer,—and 
that Mr. G. Cruikshank’s woodcuts are more 
entertaining, monitory, and to the purpose than the 


-press. 
Mental Furniture ; or, the Adaptation of Know- 
ledge for Man. By Thomas Hughes. 


Hamilton 
& Co.)—This book is written, says the Pew to 


assist in the culture of the mind, to add a small 
fraction to the treasures of knowledge, to assist in 
the elevation and happiness of man, and to make 
a small compensation for the author’s deficiency 
in true knowledge. It would seem as if the author 
thought that a book in praise of knowl was an 
atonement for the want of it. He says, he has no 
theory to propound nor conventional view to sup- 


port. We wish we had read the Preface through | ling 


before we did anything else, for we lost time in 
trying to find out what it was all about. The 
book seems to contain reflections on knowledge— 
well enough in their way, but insipid when they 
come by eight-score at a time, without wn 
seasoning. The author and ourselves are muc 

at issue about things in general. Take a couple of 
instances—‘‘ The effect is like its cause.” ow, 
we see no likeness between a broken bone and a 
bullet in rapid motion. in—‘‘ The fact that 
all things have an end, shows and ves the 
existence of law, order and responsibility.” Do 
we really know that all things have an end before 
we have any idea of law, order and ibility ? 


Do we not rather infer that all things have an end 


from what we see of law and order? And is the 
necessary conclusion that all things have an end 
properly called a fact. However, as all thi 
have an end, so must our notice of this work, and 
we will end with a little story. Some years ago, 
we saw among the answers to correspondents in 
a Sunday newspaper the decision of a bet by the 
editor. A. bet B. that he, B., would not name a 
rule without exception. B. took the bet, and pro- 
pounded as his rule that a person must be present 
in the place in which he is shaved. A. demurred, 
and contended that the bet was not won. The 
parties referred to the editor of the Sunday paper, 
who decided in favour of A.,—for, said the editor, 
that a person must be present when he is shaved 
is not arule but a fact. We thought the editor 
wrong; we thought that “‘ must” made a rule, for 
as the proverb says, “ Must is for the King,” and 
the king is a ruler, 

The Knights of the Cross. By Mrs. Agar. 
(Newby.)—A brief history of the Crusades, aimed 
at young readers, and written neatly. 

arly Years and Late Reflections. By Clement 
Carlyon, M.D. Vol. IV. (Whittaker & Co.)— 
We cannot apprehend that many besides Dr. Carlyon 
himself will regret that this is the last as well as 
the fourth volume of his lucubrations. Happily the 
Athenceum is absolved from all necessity of dealing 
with it in detail by the fact that it is a miscellany 
of theological controversies, ranging betwixt matters 
no less recondite than the subject of that singular 
book, the ‘Gospel of Nicodemus,’ and no less 
common-place than the vivacities of Mr. Spurgeon. 

A Biographical Notice of Thomas Stark, “ the 
Mevagissey Quaker,” &c., by Cantabar, (St. Austle, 
Giles), amounts to sixteen of local scandal, 
which may be safely Sealed even to the Meva- 
gissey Review ! 


The reprints since our last announcement are of 


more than usual interest. Mr. Charles Dickens 
has commenced with The Pickwick Papers (Chap- 
man & Hall) a new library edition of his works, to 
be completed in twenty-two handsome volumes, 
beautifully printed and illustrated,—in fact, an 
edition fit alike for the drawing-room table, the 
lady's boudoir, and the old gentleman's cabinet, into 
all of which it is pretty certain to find its way.— 
Mr. Murray has reproduced, in two volumes, an 
admirable book for boys, Mr. Craik’s Pursuit of 
Knowledge under Difficulties,—and in a separate 
form a few chapters on Our Indian Empire, from 
Lord Stanhope’s ‘ History of England.’—Messrs. 
Constable have sent out a tenth volume of Sir 
William Hamilton’s edition of The Works of Dugald 
Stewart.—A new impression of Mill and Wilson’s 
History of British India (Madden) has been very 
opportunely commenced. Two volumes have ap- 
peared, in a handy form, with clear type and 

paper. This book should be in the hands of every 
man anxious to understand our Eastern troubles. 
—We have on our table a fresh copy (query, re- 
print?) of M. de Lamartine’s History of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly (Piper & Co.).—Mr. Moxon has 
issued Mr. Dyce’s Webster in a single volume.— 
Mr. Bentley gives us in one volume a new impres- 


sion of The Ingoldeby ee Bohn has added 
the following works to his useful libraries :—to the 
“Scientific Library,” Dr. Carpenter’s Zoology 
Va. TL, end Vol. or Mr. Rosse’s Index of Dates - 
to the “ Illustrated Library,” Pope’s Odyssey, with 
Flaxman’s designs, and Stuart's Antiqutin o 
Athens; to the “Standard Library,” Sturm’s 
Morning Communings with God ; and to his “ Shil. 
ing Series,” Dr. C ter’s Physiology of Tem. 
perance.—Mr. R Smith has added to his 
interesting “‘ Library of Old Authors” two volumee 
of Lilly’s Dramatic Works, with a careful Preface 
by Mr. Fairholt.—Messrs. Black have issued in 
handy volume Mr. Nicol’s Elements of Mineralogy, 
from the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’— Messrs, 
Tegg & Co. have brought forth a new edition, 
in two volumes, with a controversial ef 
Prideaux’s Connexion of the Old and New Testa. 
ments.— We have reproduced from various maga. 
zines and reviews—Mr. George Eliot’s Scenes from 
Clerical Life (Blackwood),—Dr. Brown's Lectures 
on the Atomic T (Constable), — Plan for 
an Equitable S of Value (Herald 
Aberdeen),—Mr. Lewes’s Sea-Side Studies (Black- 
wood),—and Mr. Bagehot’s Estimates of some - 
lishmen and Scotchmen (Chapman & Hall).—To 
these announcements we may add The P: of 
Khosra, translated by J. D., and edited by M. D. 
(Hope),—and The Earliest Inhabitants of Italy, from 
Theodore Mommsen’s ‘ Hi of Rome,’ translated 
by 7 Robertson (Parker).—We have on our 
table a Memoir of Dr. Armstrong (Parker),—and a 
bound volume, No. III., of The Building News.— 
Among table books and other miscellanies which 
may be handed over to the reader without loss of 
time are Mr. Dod’s very handy Peerage, Baronetage, 
and Knightage for 1858, and the same writer's 
Parliamentary Companion for 1858 (both published 
by Whittaker),—T'he Handbook of the Court (King), 
eighth year of publication, Mr. Timbs’s Year-Book 
off Facts (Kent),— Webster's Royal Red Book for Janu- 
ary, 1858,—Who's Who in 1858, edited by C. H. 
Oakes (Baily Brothers),—Mr. Thom’s /rish Almanac 
and Oficial Directory for 1858,—The London and 
Provincial Medical Directory for 1858,—Mr. C. Mit- 
chell’s Newspaper Press Directory and Advertiser's 
Guide,—The American Almanac for 1858,—The 
Post-Magazine Almanac for 1858,—The Foreign 
Office List for 1858,—Lawson's Gardener's Calendar 
for 1858, on a broad sheet,—Layton’s Almanac on 
a card,—and Pollard’s Almanac, also on a card. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Atk 

Baird's el. 
ranger Memoirs, 

Bohpy's New Picture | 6d. bds. 

Bowman's Practical Chemistry, edited by Bloxam, 3rd ed. 68. éd. 

Burke's Dictionary of l ovo. 474. 6d. cl. 

Burke's (E.) Life and Times, by pg ols. 1 and 3, 30s. cl. 

f Versi new edit. b 


book of Politica fc. 

erodotus, by Rawlinson and Wilkinson, Vol. 1, 8vo. 18a. ol. 
ewlett’s Sermons and Uutlines, Svo. 3s. éd. cl. 

Historical & Practical Sermons on the Resurrection, 2 vols. 10s. 64 
Hutchinson's Impressions of Western Africs, pest 8vo. 8a. 6d. cl. 


’ gton, folio, 15s. 
post 74. cl. 


I 

’Co ion to the Flower edit. 74. cL 
Laishley’s History of British Birds , lust. 1 10a, 6d. cl. 
Martineau's Future Government Bvo. cl. 

Miller's Rural Sketches, new edit. fc. 8vo. bds. 


of I 
c. 

Mill's India in 185«, 8vo. 10a, 6d. cl. 
Pal mer’s Com Ecc ical 


History, pew edit. 44 cl. 
, fc. BVO. 


Patt 
eel'’s Act of 1844 Exp! ‘en 
y’s Scottish Life an racter, . 
towland Taylor, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 18mo 1s. cl. swd. 
ses, &c. post Svo. 48 . 
coffern’s Weapons of War and Explosive Compounds, 3rd ed. 88 64 
ment, cr. 8vo. cl. 


lave and his Daughter, post &v 
of Geography, Physical and Political, new 
Year after Year, by the Author of * Paul Ferroll,’ post 8vo. 10s. 64. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’ GREAT DISCOVERY. 

THERE is much truth and smartness in the say- 
ing of that African Solomon, Sekeletu, reported by 
Dr. Livingstone, ‘‘ that it is more pleasant to be 
deceived than to be undeceived.” But, unfortu- 
nately, it is not in the nature of pleasure to last 
ever; we grow tired even of being agreeably deceived. 
Sooner or later we seek to be undeceived Ss 


the sake of change, and in order ta regain 
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| 
| 
Albités’s How to - French, 5th edit. fo. Svo. Sa. 6d. cl. 
Christian's Table Book, with a by wen, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
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power of enjoying some fresh deception. But, 
seriously menting, is hard to conceive how any 
circumstances can impose the obligation of aiding, 
abetting, or sharing in infatuation. Truth has its 
claims, and ical truth is supposed to be 
under the protection of an influential learned 
Society. On all accounts, therefore, it appears to 
me that the reality of Dr. Livingstone’s Great 

ical Discovery is now become a legitimate 
subject of discussion. He has had his triumph, 
whereat I sincerely rejoice, for as a traveller he is 
entitled to heroic rank, but his triumph must not 
be taken as oy Age the triumph of all the opin- 
ions which he promulgated. As a courageous 
explorer he holds the highest place, as a geographer 
the very lowest. Though prepared to dispute with 
him every point, without a single exception, of his 
African geography from east to west, beyond his 
narrow line of route, and some points even on that, 
I shall here confine myself to a single subject, — 
the union of the Leeambye with the Zambeze— 
and hope that in England, as in Africa, Dr. 
Livi ne will think it “‘ pleasant to hear objec- 
tions y stated.” 

Above a year ago I pointed out in the Athe- 
neum, No. 1507, the pervading all the 
accounts of Dr. Livingstone’s proceedings, namely, 
that the Leeambye was not only assumed to join 
the Zambeze, but was constantly named Zambeze, 
and thus the distinction between the two rivers 
being broken down, the hypothetical union was 

off on incautious readers as an ascertained 
. Subsequently, in the Atheneum, No. 1520, 


yielding to reports iss from what appeared to be 
good authority, I was led to admit that Dr. Living- 
stone had indeed traced the Leeambye down to 


the Zambeze. Now, however, that I have become 
wiser by the careful perusal of his narrative, I can 
have no hesitation in returning to my first opinion, 
and declaring my belief that the union of the 
Leeambye with the Zambeze,—the great river 
flowing across the continent and navigable from 
the eastern coast to the interior,—is a mere de- 

Though the remarks which I offered to the 
Athenceum did not transgress in the least, I think, 
the limits of fair discussion, Dr. Livingstone has 
thought fit to advert to them in his volume in 
rather ungracious terms. Nevertheless, as the 
passage in question is a very fair specimen of his 
2 te ing, and as it really contains his 

e case, I here produce it :— 

“* Being persuaded that Mr. Oswell and myself 
were the oe Europeans who ever visited the 
Zambesi in the centre of the country, and that this 
{the Smoke-Sounds Cataract or Victoria Falls] is 


the co ing link between the known and the 
unknown ons of that river, I decided to use 
the same liberty as the Makololo did, and gave 


gentleman, who had spent a great 

of his life in the study of the revo of Aftes, 
and knew everything written on the subject, from 
the time of Ptolemy downwards, actually asserted 
in the Athenceum, while I was coming up the Red 
Sea, that this magnificent river, the Leeambye, had 
‘no connexion with the Zambesi, but flowed under 
the Kalahari Desert, and became lost’; and ‘ that 


and the ‘Pool’ were different rivers, he havi 
seen neither the one nor the other. Leeambye an 
mean the same thing, viz., the RIVER.” — 
p. 518. 
Here Dr. Livingstone begins with assuming the 
very point in dispute. Standing on the banks of the 
bye, he calls it “‘the Zambesi in the centre 
of the country.” I do not pretend to understand 
what is meant by calling the Victoria Falls, “ the 
link between the known and the unknown parts of 
the river,” but of this I am sure, that whatever parts 
were then unknown, are still unknown. I need 


in very advantageous contrast with the writer, 
who, in utter ignorance or di of all pre- 
ceding writers, overturns whatever is best esta- 
blished, and assuming ignorance to be universal, 
flings before the generous public, crude geogra- 
phical information, drawn from the worst sources, 
together with unqualified opinions founded as little 
on actual observation as on careful study. My 
map, drawn in 1853 to illustrate my ‘ Inner Africa 
Laid Open,’ made a very bold advance in geography. 
One of the most difficult problems solved by it was 
that of reducing the maritime regions of Africa, 
known in an imperfect manner by Euro , and 
enormously magnified, to their just dimensions. 
This attempt was made with re imperfect 
guidance, yet so successfully, that positions 
i by me to the River on the one 
side of the continent, and Tete on the other, coin- 
cide, within the limits of errors, with those fixed 
by Dr. Livingstone, who was, therefore, so far an- 
ticipated. So remarkable a proof of the correctness 
attainable by calculation of probabilities alone, 
could not have failed to attract the attention of 
any well-informed and conscientious writer follow- 
ing in the same track. In short, my map sheds a 
broader and brighter light on the interior of Africa 
than Dr. Livingstone’s, to which, in authenticity and 
approach to truth, it isincomparably superior. The 
sentence respecting the source of the river and the 
old maps, in the above extract, is not mine, but 
the offspring of Dr. Livingstone’s vigorous imagi- 
nation. 

He obj to the ion, that “the mag- 
nificent river, the Leeambye,” can be lost in the 
desert. Nevertheless, to*prove the possibility of 
such a termination, we have only to point to the 
River Zouga: that also he calls “a ificent 
river,” (Jour. R. G. S. xx. p. 138), and yet it dis- 
appears in the sands of the desert, 300 miles below 
Lake Ngami. And what is much to the purpose, 
the waters of the Zouga and Ngami are connected 
by cross channels with those of the Leeambye, 
and the wasting of the Zouga is the wasting of the 
whole The Leeambye is, to be sure, a 
more magnificent river than the Zouga; but, on 
the other hand, it is undoubtedly dammed up at 
the Falls, so that its discharge is but ial, and 

ps comparatively small. The whole system 
of these internal waters—the Linoka-noka, or 
waters upon waters—is manifestly composed of 
rivers very ill developed as such and wasting more 
than they discharge. Why, therefore, when we 
see the ificent river, the Zouga disa ing 
in the sands 300 miles below Lake Ngami, should 
we deny the possibility or even likelihood of the 
greater but much more impeded river Leeambye, 
terminating in like manner 300 miles below 
Sesheke ? 

As to Dr. Livingstone’s illustration, it is but a 
rude repetition of his old assumptions. The Thames 
is one river, containing all its parts, which are well 
known. Leeambye and Zambeze are two 
rivers, 200 miles apart, and the union of which, 
though assumed, is not known. Dr. Livingstone 
has seen both rivers, but he has not seen their con- 
nexion. 

It avails little to prove the identity of rivers with 
one another, that they have the same name. We 
have several Avons, all different rivers. I can 
int out in Africa ten or twelve Luefias and four 

, allowance being made for variation of 
the name with change of dialect. Yet Dr. Living- 
stone thinks it an argument ee Leeambye 
to be the same river as the beze, that their 
names have the same meaning. An t so 
puerile needs no refutation. pecting the word 
** Liambai or Leeambye,” he informs us that ‘‘it 
means ‘the large river,’ or the river par excellence. 
Luambéji, Luambesi, Ambézi, Ojimbési and Zam- 
bési, are names applied to it at different parts of 
its course, and express the native idea of this mag- 
nificent stream being the main drain of the coun- 

."—p. 208. 

The unda (Angolan) form of this word, Riam- 
bigi, deserves notice, as it belongs to a well-known 
The formative prefix varies in different 
dialects, and the g or j becomes liquid and is lost 
on European ears. Hence we have Riambigi, 


Leeambye), Yambése and Yanbengi. To Dr. 
Livingstone’s assertion that this name means River, 
I cannot hesitate to give a peremptory denial. 
I fear that in this case he has hazarded a conjec- 


meaning river, is singular or 
plural; whether it is a direct or oblique case, and 
whether the use here made of the icle za is 
usual in Sichuana. It is certain that other and 
— forms of the name Riambiyi, Liambiyi, 
ambese, &c., are in the possessive case, and are 
therefore epithets depending on the word River un- 
derstood. e 


great abundance of game, fish fowl on or in 
the river is indicated by the epithet Za-mbize, 
which may be freely rendered (River) “of Plenty” 
or Plenty River. e justness of this designation 
is unwittingly confirmed by Dr. Livingstone. He 
says of the Leeambye, “‘ Wherever you see the 
Zambesi in the centre of the country, it is remark- 
able for the abundance of animal life in and u 
its waters, and on the adjacent banks” (p. 2 
and of the Zambeze, “‘I never saw a river with 
much animal life around and in it” (p. 573). 

I do not mean, in these observations, to deny 
om sg: that the Leeambye unites with the 

beze. I do not deny such junction, because it is 

impossible to prove a negative, but I conceive that 
Dr. Livingstone, who maintains the affirmative, 
ought to offer some better proof than the mere re- 
petition of his strong persuasion. When he looked 
down the Victoria Falls, he saw the last of the 
Leeambye. This river, broad above, falls into a very 
narrow clift, and hurrying to a depth of more than 
300 feet below its level at the appears like a 
white thread before it is lost in the distance. The 
traveller, while contemplating this scene, was fully 
and entirely convinced that the river ran off to join 
the Zambeze, but I think it would be ridiculous to 
assert, that his strong persuasion, early conceived, 
and, under all circumstances, obstinately persisted in, 
amounts toa proof of the fact. Now, from the Vie- 
toria Falls on the Leeambye he marched some 200 
miles over the hills, to the Kafue which led him to 
the Zambeze, and there he held the same opinion 
and on the very same grounds of ardent, spontaneous 
belief. His march procured him no confirmation 
of his opinion, nor did he seek any; nay, he seems 
even to have studiously avoided subjecting his 
favourite theory to a decisive test. Dr. Livingstone, 
going northwards, crossed the Kafue and then went 
down the northern bank of the Zambeze, because, 
he says, he thought Tete was on the northern 
bank of the river. This explanation comes with a 
bad grace from one who speaks so authoritati 
on questions of geography. But it is also trivi 
How could a serious man weigh the advan of 
soerg Sow the same side of the river as Tete, 
against that of witnessing and surveying that junc- 
tion of rivers so often taken for granted, and which 
he ds to have discovered. To be sure he fixes 
the junction in his map, giving its latitude and 
longitude, but he does not inform us how he ascer- 
tained so remarkable a point; and Mr. Arrowsmith, 
justly appreciating the value of these data, sets it 
twenty miles lower down, where it is less in the way. 
Dr. Livingstone gives us the position of the junc- 
tion to serve as a covert proof of its existence ; he 
within three miles of the assumed junction 
and never saw it, nor tried to see it. This extreme 
remissness or reluctance to turn four or five miles 
aside to get a glimpse of the unknown part of the 
Zambeze, and for ocular proof of his own disco- 
veries is quite unaccountable in the traveller who 
surveyed , orien Africa for a carriage-way, West- 
ern Africa for a navigable commercial channel, 
made a sanitary survey of the eastern and western 
ridges, and who, while on the Zambeze meditated 
striding off overland to Mosambique. 
The prudent cautiousness which made Dr. Living- 
stone shun at first the southern side of the river, at 
a part the close scrutiny of which seemed the prin- 
cipal object of his expedition, guided him with equal 
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verse to his theory commence, and so without wit- 
nessing them he arrived at Tete, where he resided a 
month, without ever caring to go a few miles to see 
the falls at Sacumbe—“ A small cataract,’ he com- 
placently calls them, but every Portuguese histo- 
rian com Dos Santos down to Xavier Botelho, de- 
scribes them as a series of rapids interrupting the 
navigation for twenty leagues. 
us it appears that Dr. Livingstone never saw 
in his travels, nor tried to see, the unknown hypo- 
thétical Zambeze, which might, with great propriety 
be called, the “‘Smoke-Sounds” river. It is true he 
often alludes to it as present to his mind’s eye. The 
which he enjoyed of the distant mountains 
clouds over—the Zambeze, reminds 
us of an Irish song descriptive of the scenery of 
Cork, in which the visible and invisible are plea- 
santly mingled. Borrowing from this with a slight 
y, he might have sung throughout his jour- 


Far off in the East is the river Zambéze, 
Which hills intervening prevent you to see. 

As Dr. Livingstone did not see, so neither did 
he hear of the hypothetical or Smoke-Sounds Zam- 
beze. True, he sometimes intimates that his fol- 
lowers knew all about it, and he talks of chiefs who 
dwell on it, and of the Falls of Kansala. But these 
details are all vague and equivocal, and evidently 
unsafe materials in the hands of one who has a 
theory to fill up. The di ing readers of Dr. 
Livingstone’s volume must be aware how apt he is 
to draw on his fancy where his better resources fail 
him. He has no idea how far well-informed saga- 
city reaches. He thinks the world extremely igno- 
rant, and that a traveller like himself is at liberty 
to the interior of Africa just as. he pleases. 
Thus, he tells us boldly that canoes can ascend the 
Leeambye to Kanika and the Cazembe,—a mon- 
strous assertion which, as may be easily shown 
from his own book, he never heard uttered by the 
natives. But on his arrival at the Kafue, he 
frankly informs us that “ Sekwebu was the only 
one of the Makololo who knew anything of the 
country ;" yet Sekwebu does not allude, from first 
to last, to the Smoke-Sounds branch of the Zam- 
beze. Finally, our author arrives at Tete; is 
visited by all the gentlemen, white and coloured, 
of the place, and is astonished at their ignorance. 
“Not one of them had any idea as to where the 
source of the Zambesi lay. They sent for the best 
travelled natives, but none of them knew the river 
even as far as Kansdla. The father of one of the 
rebels who had been fighting against them had 
been a great traveller to the south-west, and had 
even heard of our visit to Lake Ngami; but he 
was equally ignorant with all the others that the 
Zambesi flowed in the centre of the country.” It 
may be safely concluded that our traveller learned 
nothing to his purpese from the Banydi or other 
tribes along the river, or he would surely have 
mentioned it. Was there ever then a more extra- 
ordinary example of obstinate delusion? A gentle- 
man no sooner sees the Leeambye than he makes 
up his mind that it flows into the Zambeze. He 
travels from the one river to the other, cautjously 
avoiding, however, the decisive test, and ives 
not the slightest confirmation of his opinion. He 
finds the natives, all of them occasionally roving 
hunters, everywhere ignorant of the wondrous 
stream, even in a trading settlement to which 
Muzimbazos, or native agents, who travel far and 
wide over the country, have been in the habit of 
resorting for three centuries. Yet all this nega- 
tive evidence serves only to confirm him in his 
belief, and returning to Europe he announces that 
he has discovered the sources of the great Zambeze 
on the western side of the continent. The very 

ience that would have raised doubts in the 
mind of a cool-headed, candid inquirer, only make 
him cling more resolutely to his great idea, and 
perhaps he is not much unlike the rest of the 
world, which really finds pleasure in a little delu- 
sion, and so believes him. 

We are informed by Sekwebu, the only native 
who knew the country, that the Kafue is navi 
ble down to the Zambeze, but the point where the 
Kafue was crossed was found to have the same ab- 
solute elevation as Linyante, on the Chobe, (2,800 
feet) ; and the supposed junction of the southern 


and northern rivers is distant from that point six- 
teen phical miles in a straight line (the map 
here misrepresents the author). The fall of the 
Kafue then, in sixteen miles navigable throughout, 
is equal to the fall from Linyante (600 miles), or, at 
a moderate estimate, 1,000 feet, including 400 feet 
for the Victoria Falls and Kansala! How is this 
to be explained? We must suppose that the great 
river—‘‘ the river par excellence,” —descending from 
the Western Highlands, and filling all the cavities 
in the plains, again ascends the Eastern Highlands. 
This, to be sure, would be a very extraordinary 
course, but the river is no common river, and can- 
not be supposed subject to the vulgar laws of phy- 
sics. What better proof can we have of this than 
the fact, that it falls from the ferry of the Kafue 
to the sea, a distance of 700 miles at an average 
rate of four feet a mile, or to the commencement 
of the alluvial plains near Sena, at the rate of six 
feet a mile, and yet is throughout, according to 
Dr. Livingstone, a navigable stream, with the ex- 
ception of ‘‘a small cataract,” only twenty leagues 
in length, above Tete. 

Surely Dr. Livingstone, or the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, cannot refuse their aid in clearing 
up a reasonable doubt on a subject involving credit. 
Is there then any solid evidence,—is there any 
evidence at all,—that the Leeambye joins the Zam- 
beze, besides the circumstance that Dr. Living- 
stone hugs that belief, and constantly palms his be- 
lief on his indulgent readers as an ascertained fact? 

W. D. Coouey. 


ROMANCE OF THE STOLEN PICTURES. 

VARIOUS rumours and suggestions as to the 
whereabouts of the pictures stolen from Lord Suf- 
folk’s country residence were set at rest a few days 
ago by the Police-Court intelligence that they were 
all recovered. Thethief, who had formerly been valet 
to Lord Suffolk, and therefore knew every inch of 
the mansion at Charlton Park, was brought before 
the magistrate at Westminster. The advertisement 
which appeared in the newspapers of October, 1856, 
will best recapitulate the circumstances and extent 
of the robbery.—‘‘ Stolen, on the night of Friday 
the 10th inst., from Charlton Park, Wiltshire, the 
residence of the Earl of Suffolk, the following 
pictures without frames :—1, ‘ Virgin and Child,’ by 
Leonardo da Vinci; 2, A Landscape, by Gaspar 
Poussin ; 3, ditto, ditto; 4, ‘ Virgin and Child,’ by 
Procaccini; 5, ‘Le Raboteur,’ by Annibale Carracci; 
6, ‘Head of Our Saviour,’ by Guido; 7, ‘The 
Nativity,’ by ditto; 8, Sea-piece, by Vandervelde ; 
9, Interior of a Dutch Town, by Van der Heyden; 
10, ‘Tivoli,’ by Poussin.” The detective police 
soon perceived that the thief knew the premises 
beforehand ; it was evident that he had taken the 
frames from the walls, and having extracted the 
pictures had rehung them with polite consideration, 
leaving everything in the dining-room in complete 
order, except one of his tools and a piece of string 
onachair. He had entered by the park lodge, but 
decamped over the wall. e housemaids on 
entering the room in the morning perceived nothing 
unusual; but Lady Suffolk on coming down to 
breakfast instantly gave the alarm. 

Meanwhile, a man was making his way along 
the high-road, with two paper parcels slung before 
and behind. He narrowly escaped detection at an 
inn, where in reply to the landlord’s question he 
had stated that his parcels contained pictures, and 
the landlord felt sorely tempted to peep at them 
during the temporary absence of the man. ° After 
hiring a gig to convey him to Swindon station, the 
thief entered the London train and was lost sight 
of. All this happened before a quarter past nine 
the same morning. It was soon after confidentl 
stated that the pictures were being sold in Holland, 
then in Germany, and many times in America. 
Once, indeed, a man with a corresponding number 
of pictures, for which he could render no satisfac- 
tory account, was actually apprehended at New 
York, and intelligence conveyed to the Suffolk 
family. Notwithstanding these rumours, the pic- 
tures seem to have been all the while concealed in 
London, some at the thief’s own house, and the 
rest in the War Office, where the prisoner, whose 
name has not been correctly stated, held a good 


appointment as which 
was not procured for him, as stated in the news, 
papers, by Lord Suffolk. The reward of 
1,000/. offered by Lady Suffolk for the discovery 
of the property or information respecting the thief 
had the desired effect. A picture-dealer of Pim. 
lico announced that he bought two pictures 
corresponding with the descriptions given, and 
they proved to be the Da Vinci and a Poussin land. 
scape which stand first in the advertisement enume. 
ration. The culprit was immediately secured ; and 
he at once disclosed where the remainder had 
been stowed away. Some were sunk behind tal] 
presses, or book-shelves, at the War Office, with 
strings attached to them for the purpose of draw. 
ing them out when requisite. Lord Suffolk’s col- 
lection has obtained ial notoriety from the 
high praise which Dr. Waagen bestowed upon a 
icture at Charlton, known as ‘La Vitrge aur 
hers,” by Leonardo da Vinci: It was ex. 
hibited at the British Institution in the memo. 
rable year 1851, and then excited great attention, 
together with another picture, also Lord Suffolk's, 
by Annibale Carracci, called ‘Le Raboteur.. The 
latter was decidedly the most popular. It came 
from the Orleans Collection, and was remarkable 
for its grace, finish, and the exquisite richness of 
the colouring. Joseph as the carpenter, with the 
oo? forms a prominent feature in the scene, 

e infant Christ stands at the bench measuri 
the wood, in illustration of one of the strange 
legends, whilst the Virgin—a lovely, simple figure 
—sits apart sewing. This attractive picture, 
enough, was entirely —— over by Dr. Waagen 
in his late and much-talked-of work upon our 
Picture Galleries, &c. 

Much has been said during the past week re 
specting the verdicts given, by two experienced 
judges in Art, upon the stolen Da Vinci, which 
the Pimlico dealer had offered them for sale before 


we 


the same picture when transferred into another 
atmosphere. But the picture is not the same, 
The one—‘ La Vitrge aux Rochers’—admired by 
these gentlemen was never stolen. Being painted 
on cumbrous pannel, it puzzled the thief, and he 
left it. Lord Suffolk a second picture 
which he called Da Vinci. This is the one really 
in question, and was stolen. It was also exhibited 
at the Institution in 1851,—and that its merits 
are truly of an equivocal nature will be seen by 4 
reference to the Atheneum of that year [No. 1233}. 
The remaining eight are none of them either of 
noted rarity or especial excellence. But the Van 
der Heyden, ‘The Adoration of the Shepherds,’ 
and the ‘Tivoli,’ with the Flight into Egypt in 
the foreground, are spoken of in high terms by 
Dr. Waagen; and it is a matter of congratulation 
that all these treasures have been recovered with 
no greater harm than a little severe cleaning upon 
the two which went to the dealer. In these days 
pictures, of the genuineness of the greater part 
the ten, fall fast enough through the trap-doors of 
oblivion and wanton destruction ; and we feel sure 
that all the Art-loving public will gy dary the 
present rescue. The pictures are all in Suf- 
folk’s hands in,—and the ungrateful, but su 
mely stupid thief has been removed, to wait 
is trial at Malmsbury, in Wiltshire,—the nearest 
locality to the scene of his misdemeanour. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

National Gallery and British Museum are both 
in the hands of surveyors, architects, and esti- 
mators. Prof. Owen wants more room in 
Russell Street. Ditto Dr. Gray. Sir Charles 
Eastlake, rich in unhung Florentine pictures, cries 
for more space—more space—in Trafalgar Square 
—or elsewhere. So Mr. Smirke has gone to work. 
Buy me the houses in Montague Place—buy me 
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the mansions in Russell Square—and here are 
plans for new galleries and new a 
round the sides of the old museum. Mr. Hunt 
falls upon the rear of the National Gallery. Throw 
me down baths, cleanse away these work- 
houses, drive off these foot guards, and give me 
room, money, (only half a million !) and you shall 
see, What you shall see. The Trustees of the British 
Museum before Mr. Smirke, do his bidding, 
. Mr. Hunt reports 


mean this and no 
mo d one million pounds sterling or there- 
abouts on a makeshift. Twenty years hence the 
cry will rise again—more room—more light—more 
air! The will rise, and it will be heard; for 
the need lies in the nature of things, and every day 
of public cultivation strengthens the voices of those 
who wish even now to classify the national treasures 
on a scientific is. Years hence, if not now, 
the Museum must be given up to the Library— 
the National Gallery, wherever located, must con- 
tain our art--and the treasures of Natural History 
and Antiquities must go to their departments. 
Then, why waste another million in botching the 
old and intractable system ? - 

A privately-printed volume has been circulated 
among the friends of the late Sir William Moles- 
worth, being a collection of the testimonials, bio- 

phical notices, and political tributes paid to that 
Getinguished man on the occasion of his death. 
Failing a collection of his essays (his speeches were 
essays), @ memorial ive more than this could 
not be easily found. e regret is universal—the 
voices arise from every corner of the world—from 
every section of political thinkers,—and the result is 
an impression of his probity, simplicity, accomplish- 
ment and variety, such as possibly might have been 
less perfectly produced by = panegyric or record 
executed by asingle hand. Here, too, we may sa 
that the stately and solid tomb-house of Cornish 
granite, raised by his relict over Sir William Moles- 
worth’s remains in the Kensal Green Cemetery, has 
been completed : like the book, a tribute simple in 
form, but substantial, characteristic, and likely to 
last after many a composition of weeping willow and 
urn shall have crumbled into their befitting nothing- 
ness over the forgotten dust of those whom they 
represent.—He expressed a wish, we know, “that 
the sun might shine on his grave,” and it does so, 
though through the inexorable grate which tells 
that the Dead, though not forgotten, are no longer 
with those who, as Herrick sings,— 

—loved their companie. 

Mr. Oxenford writes :— 

**16, John Street, Bedford Row, Feb. 6. 

“As some importance is apparently attached to 
the discovery of a ‘ Fragment on Prophecy’ in the 
handwriting of Shelley, | take the liberty of stating 
that the passage quoted in your review [Athen. 
No. 1580] of Mr. Middleton’s recent book is simply 
& loose translation from the first chapter (‘ De 
Prophetia’) of the ‘ Tractatus Theologico-Politicus’ 
of Spinoza. The original Latin is as follows :— 
‘Preter hee media, nulla alia quibus Deus se 
hominibus communicaverit, in Sacris Litteris re- 

io, adeoque ut supra ostendimus, nulla alia 
om la, neque admittenda. Et quamvis clare 
intelligamus, Deum posse immediate se hominibus 
communicare;nam nullis médiis corporeis adhibitis, 
menti nostrze suam essentiam communicat; attamen 
ut homo aliquis sola mente aliqua perciperet que in 
primis nostre cognitionis fundamentis non conti- 
nentur, nec ab iis deduci possunt, ejus fhens pre- 
tantior necessario atque humana longe excellentior 
cdeberet. Quare non credo ullum alium ad 
tantam perfectionem supra alios pervenisse, preter 
Christum, cui Dei placita, que homines ad salutem 
lucunt, sine verbis aut visionibus, sed immediate 
tvelata sunt: adeo ut Deus, per mentem Christi 
tse Apostolis manifestaverit, ut olim Mosi, medi- 
mte voce aéria.’ And so on to the end, as any 
me will find who refers to the of old Benedict. 
While on the subject of Shelley, I may take the 
‘portunity of assigning to its proper author the 
tory of A which is inserted in the notes 


Now, the two p 


® ‘Queen Mab,’ and of which the poet says :— 
‘This fragment is the translation of part of some 
German work, whose title I have vainly endea- 


voured to discover. I picked it up, dirty and torn, 
some years ago, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.’ The 

work is a ‘lyrical rhapsody,’ written by 
the poet Schubart (whom Schiller visited in prison), 
and entitled ‘Der ewige Jude.’ As it is in my 
possession, I shall be happy to furnish a copy of 
it to any labourer in the field of Shelley literature 


to whom it may be useful. 
“Tam, J. OXENFORD.” 
A paragraph has been ing the round of the 
newspapers that the first number of an illustrated 


newspaper in Arabic has appeared at Beyrout. We 
have seen the second number of this paper, but it 
is no otherwise illustrated than that it has a rather 
handsome woodcut border. The news is divided into 
“domestic” and “foreign.” Under the latter head 
there is intelligence from England, India, and 
China; that from England including a translation 
of the Queen’s speech on the opening of Parliament. 
Some difficulty has apparently been experienced in 
filling up the four double-columned folio pages of 
which it consists, for part of the last leaf is oceu- 
pied with a sort of feuilleton of a history of the 
Seljute Sultans,—a less extraordinary expedient at 
all events than that of one of the English country 
newspapers of the last century, which, on a similar 
occasion, used to present its readers with a chapter 
of the Bible. The paper and typography of the 
new Beyrout journal are a great improvement on 
those of the Arabic newspapers which we have seen 
printed at Boulak. 

An official statement, published this year by the 
United States Government, gives the following 
statistics of Mormonism:—The Mormons have 
about ninety-five missionaries in Europe, and an 
equal number in Asia, Africa, and the Pacific 
Islands, besides large numbers of native elders in the 
various fields of labour, and a considerable number 
scattered throughout the United States and British 
America. They have one newspaper in Salt Lake 
City, issuing 4,000 copies weekly; one in Liverpool 
issuing 22,000 weekly; one in Swansea, South 
Wales; one in Copenhagen, in the Danish language; 
one in Australia; one in India; and one in Switzer- 
land, in the French language. The Book of 
Mormon has been translated and published in the 
Welsh, Danish, French, German, and Italian lan- 
guages. The Mormons claim 480,000 members of 
their church scattered over the world. 

A Correspondent, who calls himself our Constant 
Reader, suggests that many persons are in the habit 
of throwing away weekly periodicals because they 
have not room to keep the volumes which accumu- 
late. And yet there are many things which they 
would like to preserve. Such persons, says our 
Correspondent, should do as he does: that is, cut 
out from time to time the leaves which they desire 
to preserve, and lay them by in order. At the end 
of the year the index should be prefixed to this lot 
of selected leaves : this index, it is obvious enough, 
will give power of reference to the selections just as 
well as if the rejected leaves had been in their 
places. When the yearly excerpts amount to a 
sufficient quantity, they may all be bound together, 
the index being always at the head of each year’s 
contingent. And in this manner the serranda of 
several years will form but one volume. The great 
difficulty in the way is the repugnance which — 

ns feel to cutting up a new periodical, thoug 
they know that when it becomes old they will 
throw it away without mercy. This feeling is ana- 
logous to that which hinders many persons from 
buying a ball of string: they have a prejudice that 
it is not lawful for private individuals to tie up 

ls with string cut. from a ball. And as to 
Louis packing paper, there are few persons indeed 
out of trade who can lay their hands on their 
hearts and say they have ever bought a quire for 
themselves. 
The following note on a portrait of Dr. Johnson 


claims attention :— 

“St. Agnes, Cornwall, Feb. 6. 
reading your critique on last November's 
exhibition of copies at the British Institution, 
which I did for the first time yesterday, I was sur- 
prised to find that Dr. Johnson’s portrait, left there 
for — was spoken of as a Gainsborough (it 


being, I presume, so entered in the Catalogue), 
whereas it was undoubtedly painted by Opie. I. 


trust the following remarks will prove my case, at 
least to the satisfaction of your artist readers: 
1. This picture was for very many years in the 
possession of the St. Aubyn family, by whom it was 
always esteemed as an Opie, the late Sir John St. 
Aubyn having been a warm patron of that artist. 
2. In Mrs. Opie’s memoir of her husband, it is 
related that he had twice the pleasure of painti 
Dr. Johnson’s portrait.—3. There is no ph 
Dr. Johnson ever having sat to Gainsborough, and 
had he done so it would not have escaped the 
notice of his numerous biographers. But what I 
deem the most conclusive point in my favour isthe 
well-known print, with Opie’s name affixed, taken 
for the folio dictionary. is print was engraved, 
if I do not greatly err, shortly after Dr. Jo ’s 
death, and during the lifetime of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolis. It is not probable that such a mistake 
could have been made at that period, and had it 
been made Opie himself would have been the first 
to correct it. Knowing the picture well, it must 
be acknowledged that the style of it is very like 
that of Gainsborough, but this was not uncommon 
in Opie’s early works. There isa portrait of Dean 
Owen by Opie, the property of Mr. Beardmore, the 
engineer, still more like Gainsborough than this. 
As everything relating to Dr. Johnson must be 
interesting to the public, I trust you will give this 
letter a place in your columns. 
, ke., E. Opre, Jun.” 

In 1853, the Paris Academy of Moral and Poli- 
tical Sciences, offered its prize Beaujour, of 10,000 
francs, for the best ‘Manual of Moral and Political 
Sciences, for the use of the Working Classes.’ 
Among thirty-four ipts sent tothe Academy, 
that of M. Rapet has now won the prize. It has 
just been published by M. Gillaumin, of Paris. 

The Museum of Angers, containing a large 
collection of works by the late sculptor David, 
has now received the plaster models of David's 
pediment of the Pantheon at Paris. They arrived 
the other day, safe and sound, in twenty-five large 


cases, 
The city of Havre has purchased, for the _ 
ments of the Emperor in the new Hotel-de- Ville, 
a series of pictures, once adorning the Castle of 
Luciennes, and painted for the rooms of Madame 
Dubarry. One of them, authenticated as an ori- 
ginal painting of Boucher, represents the Birth of 
Venus. The Goddess of Beauty, rising from the 
waves, bears a striking resemblance to Du , 
The other pictures (painted by Natoire under the 
superintendence of Boucher) represent the J udgment 
of Paris, the Death of Adonis, and Bacchus com- 
forting Ariadne. 

Alexander the Great—who but M. Dumas the 
elder’—has again been taken into court by M. 
Maquet, the foreman in that wonderful novel, and 
play factory, the products of which have so fascinated 

urope. As frequently happens in compacts of this 

quality, after willing acquiescence, punctual pay- 
ment, and such pay being expended by such foreman, 
comes the moment when the latter (formerly a willi 
coaljutor) assumes an attitude a-/imbo, cries 
threatens exposure, protests inst ungenerous 
usage, sues, and by that magisterial good sense 
which holds a man tothe consequences of his own acts 
and agreements, is worsted. We are no flatterers 
of M. Dumas—no admirers of his manner of work- 
ing,—but there is a disloyalty in proceedings like 
those of M. Maquet, akin to what may be found in 
the accusations and extortions of discarded servants, 
content till the moment of severance, to cringe, 
submit, and enjoy. This it is particularly repulsive 
to meet in the annals of literary connexion and good 
fellowship. 
. M. Chapsal, author of the well-known French 
Grammar of Noél and Chapsal, died on the 27th of 
January, at the Castle of Polangis, of which he 
was the proprietor. M. Chapsal was Maire of Join- 
ville-le-Pont, member of the Council of the Arron- 
dissement de Sceaux, and Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour. 


ae at Vienna, which is to contain a series 


direct to the Treasury. Lord Palmerston must 
By order of the Austrian Minister of Public In- 
struction, the first two volumes of a work have 
documents, in various languages, from all the 
record offices of the Austrian monarchy. The 
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work is entitled ‘Monumenta Medii 
Zévi,’ and appears under the editorship of Prof. 
Sickel 


M nage Director of the Museum of 
Natural History, at Leyden, and author of one of 
the best works on Netherlands-India, has died at 
the advanced age of eighty. 

Prof. Edward Boecking, of the University of 
Bonn, the learned Editor of the ‘Collected Works 
of August Wilhelm Schlegel,’ is preparing a new 
critical edition of the complete writings of Ulrich 
von Hutten. The first volume will appear at 
Easter 


The Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Peters- 
burg has offered a prize of 500 ducats for the 
best essay, historical and statistical, ‘On the Aboli- 
tion of Serfdom in the various Countries of Europe.’ 
The question is mostly to be considered from the 
economical, but also from the political and social 


point of view. Competitors have to send in their 
manuscripts on or before the Ist (13th) of March, 
1860 


Our review of Otto Ludwig Heubner’s ‘ English 
Poets, from Chaucer to Tennyson, with a German 
Translation’ [Athen. No. 1557], has been the 
cause of a lawsuit before a German Court of 
Justice. err Fritzsche, editor of the Dresdener 
Volkszeitung, had noticed our article in a recent 
number of his Peper, quoting at the same time the 
rom it :—‘It is pleasant, to see 
the English Muse visiting the prisons. It is one of 
her noblest missions. She is the Muse of the Free, 
and it befits her to bring consolation to those who 
bear chains for Liberty's sake.” Herr Fritzsche, 
for having published to his readers these dangerous 
words, has sentenced to four weeks’ imprison- 


ment. Von Rechtswegen ! 


BRITISH INSTITUTION Pall Mall—The GALLERY for 
the EXHIBIT ALE of the WORKS of BRITISH 
ARTISTS, BD OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five. Admission, 
12. ; Catalogue, 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


DELHI NOW Oren. BURFORD'S — Lei- 
cester Square, Open from 10 till dusk. Admissi 


MR. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, NAPLES, POM- 
PEILI, and (except Saturday) até, 
Tuesda and ay Afternoons laces 

“a the ce, den Hall, daily, between 
ll 4, any extra charge. 


The SOMNAMBULE, ADOLPHE DIDIER, gives his MAG- 
ETIC SEAN CESandCONSULTATIONS nde? Acuteand Chronic 
su 


Park. Consultation by Letter. 


PROF. WILJALBA FRIKELL.—ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
~—WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 
= EVEN IN G at Eight.—Stalls, 5s. ; Balcony Stalls, 4s. 

xes, 32. 
One laces t 
33, Old Bond 8 MON- 
rform m NEW TRICKS, 
"the One Hundredth Performance 


DR. KAHN’S MUSEUM and GALLERY of SCIENCE, 3, 
rne-street, H mark RY:— 


Tichbo et. — mme for FEBRUAR 
by on the Philosophy o arriage, at a 
rto Thre hree ands uarter to t, p.m.; and by Dr. Bex- 


= Quarter One; 
ond en on 

at “athe ‘Lec illustrated 

Views upon a new prin- 


for rom 12 till 6, and 7 
10. Admission, Illustrated Hand-book, 6d. Programme 
Lectures 


Programme ecnt 


SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIETIES. 

RoyaL.—Feb. 4.—Lord Wrottesley, President, 
in the chair.—A certificate was presented in favour 
of John Lubbock, Esq.—The following papers were 
read :—‘On the Daily Fall of the meter at 


Toronto,’ by T. Hopkins, —' 
the Poison in Foy i 


GEOGRAPHICAL.—Feb. 8.—Sir R. I. M 
President, in the chair. ee T. Brown, F. D. 
Goldsmid, Lieut. J. A. — Hewett, Mr. G. 
Seymour, and the Rev. A. W. Thorold were elected 
Fellows.—The read were :—‘ J wey from 
Little Namaqualand eastward along th 
River, the Northern Frontier of the Colon 3 &c.,” ~ 


with ma » by Mr. R. wes —‘ Route 
Rivers V aini, Barama, and C to the 
Fields of Caratal, &c.,’ by Sir W. H. Holmes and 


Mr. W. H. Campbell, — Preparations for the De- 
parture of the Livingstone Expedition.’—The chair- 


man having read &@ memorandum agreed to by the 
Council that day, noticing the great achievements 
and merits of Dr. Livingstone, reminded the meet- 
ing that this was the last occasion they would have 
of meeting him in that room, it had been resolved, 

therefore, to give Dr. Livi ne a dinner prior 
to his oo which would be held at the Free- 
masons’ avern, on Saturday | next, at half-past six. 


Society OF ANTIQUARIES. Hunter, 
. V.P., in the chair.—Mr. H. E. Hoole, Mr. 
T. Lewis, and the Rev. J. Kenrick were elected 
Fellows.—Mr. J. T. Akerman exhibited rubbings 
of monumental brasses in memory of the Wenman 
and Fettyplace families.—A bronze sword and a 
celt found in the Thames were exhibited by Mr. 
Franks.—The Rev. H. M. Scarth communicated re- 
marks on some sculptured monuments in Langridge 
Church.—Mr. B. B. Woodward read extracts from 
the churchwardens’ accounts of the parish of St. 
Mary’s, Bungay, in the seventeenth century. 


Society or 3.— 
The Bishop of St. David's, in the chair. 


—Mr. Vaux read part of a paper by Dr. Hermann, 
communicated by Dr. 8. Col he ae ‘On the 
Eventful Life of Gustavus ITI. of | Sweden,’ in which © 
the author traced, with considerable skill, the course 
of events which led to the assassination of that 
monarch. The will be continued at a future 
meeting.—Mr. Vaux called the attention of the 
meeting to a read by M. de Saulcy, 
in which he imputed to the members of the Society 
gross ignorance of ancient history, in confounding 
together the two Queens of Halicarnassus, who 
were each named Artemisia, but who lived at inter- 
vals of more than one hundred years. Mr. Vaux 
stated that no such error had been made in the 
paper alluded to: to the younger Artemisia was 
rightly attributed the building of the mausoleum in 
honour of her deceased husband Mausolus; but it 
was at the same time remarked, that an alabaster 
vase, with the name of Xerxes in cuneiform cha- 
racters, which was found by Mr. Newton among 
the debris of the mausoleum, might not impossibly 
have been the gift of the Persian monarch to the 

elder Artemisia, who had fought successfully on his 
side at the Battle of Salamis. 


CHEMICAL.—Jan. 21.—Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B., 
President, in the chair.—Messrs. A. Neild, D. 
Hanbury, and R. Rumney were elected Fellows. 
Dr. Daubeny read a communication he had re- 
ceived from Baron Liebig, relating to the Ab- 
sorbent Powers of Soils. Baron Liebig maintained 
that the spongioles of plants, in obtaining their 
supply of saline matter, did not act by simple 
absorption, but exerted a real decomposing action 
upon certain ill-defined compounds which the 
saline matter formed with the insoluble consti- 
tuents of the soil. Dr. Daubeny also referred to 
the ammoniacal emanations from volcanoes, and 
suggested that they might arise from the aqueous 
decomposition of certain nitrides, such as the ni- | 
tride of boron and the nitride of titanium.—Dr. | 
Hofmann, for himself, and Dr. Frankland, for 
Prof. Von Babo, respectively exhibited and de- 
scribed two new forms of gas rnace 
—Dr. Gladstone read a paper ‘On the Chemical 
Action of Water on Soluble Salts.’ The author 
showed that, when the concentrated solution of a 
coloured salt was diluted with varying quantities of 
water, the absolute quantity and character of the 
colour were not us 
remarkable exceptions occurred, particularly in the 
bromides of the ferro-cupric class of elements. 


PHILOLOGICAL.—Jan. 7.—Prof. Goldstiicker in 
the chair.—The Rev. Derwent Coleridge, the Rev. 
S. Clark, B. B. Woodward, Esq., and H. D. 
Woodfall, Esq. were elected Members.—On the 
motion of Mr. Furnivall, the hea resolved, 


“That a new lish Dictionary re pared under 
the authority of the} Philological ety,” —and 
“That the wat be placed in the hands of two 


Committees: the one, Literary and Historical, 
consisting of the Very Rev. the Dean of West- 
minster, F. J. Furnivall, Esq., and Herbert Cole- 
); the other, Etymological, con- 


_ agents. 
they 


y interfered with, but that | P° 


edgwood, Esq,, Prof. Malden, and 


others.’ toy Bec, ‘On English Etymo. 
logies,’ by H 

Jan. tithe Ver Very Rev. the Dean of West. 
minster in the chair.—J. M. Nerman, Esq. and F. 
Pulsky, Esq. were elected Members.—The 
read was ‘On the Indefinite Article and its Family,’ 
by Prof. Goldstiicker. 


InstiTuTION oF CiviL ENGINEERS.—Feb. 
J. Locke, Esq., President, in the chair.—The dis. 
cussion upon Mr. Henderson's paper ‘On the 
Methods generally employed i in Cornwall, in dress. 
ing Tin and Copper Ores,’ was continued throughout 
the evening. 


Roya Institution.—Feb. 5.—The t Hon, 
Lord Wensleydale in the chair.—‘On the Drinki 
Waters of the Metropolis,’ by E. Lankester, M.D, 
—The object of this discourse was to point out the 
nature and extent of the contaminations of water 
used for the purposes of drinking in London and 
its neighbourhood. The speaker pointed out, in 
the first place, the uses of water in the 
kingdom. It forms on an av four- of 
the bulk of animals and plants. By it the solid 
organizing parts of animals and plants were carried 
into the system, and through the agency of water 
the principal functions Zz. animals and plants were 
carried on. The great source of water for organic 
life was the ocean which, carried into the 
atmosphere, was condensed and fell on the earth in 
the form of snow, rain and dews. Collecting on 
the earth it formed rivers and springs, from oer 
man drew his supplies for drinking 
waters contained, more or less, two sets of bn 
stituents, inorganic and organic. The principal 
inorganic substances found in the drinking waters 
of London were as follows:—1. Carbonate of lime 
or chalk. This rendered the waters hard, and was 
held in solution by carbonic acid. It could be 
removed by the addition of lime, a process in- 
vented by Dr. Clark, and carried on most success- 
fully on a large scale at Plumstead. This process 
not only softened the water, but carried down the 
organic matters. This process might be applied 
with advantage to oa epee water.—2. Sulphate of 


and gives off sulphuretted h — 
quent cause of the impurity of London waters. 
'—8. Chloride of Sodium (common salt). It existed 
in small quantities in the Thames, but in_ large 
quantities in the deep and surface wells. In the 
surface wells it was the result of the débris and 
the refuse of houses.—4. Ammonia. This was 
found in the Thames and the surface wells of 
London. It occurred as the result of the decom- 

ition of animal matter. The surface wells in 

ndon were described as from ten to thirty feet 
in depth, and as penetrating the ‘ying 


above the clay, and thus receiving all 
filth of the metropolis.—5. Nitrates. 


are the result of the oxidation of ammonia, and are 
found in large quantities in some surface wells.— 
The organic matters were then described. They 
are both dead and living. They are better dis- 
covered by the microscope than by chemical re- 
en fresh and living they are not 
injurious, but when in a decomposing condition 
uce Numerous instances were 
quoted where water charged with organic —— 
ties had produced disease. Waters charged with 
organic matter had been shown by Noad and 
Medlock to act on lead, and thus to introduce this 
ison into the system. Dr. Medlock believed 
that all lead was taken up in water by the forma 
tion of soluble nitrites of lead. It was shown, how- 
ever, that lead was dissolved in carefully me!‘ed ice 
water which contained no organic im epee oe hough 
it was not dissolved in water carefully redistilled in 
contact with caustic potash. The living organisms 
of water were shown to be both plants and animals. 
Some plants and animals live amongst decomposing 
and vegetable matters. These were showD 
to be present both in the Thames and surface well 
waters. The eggs of higher forms of animals, some 
of which were inhabitants of the human body, were 
resent in those waters.—As a means of p 

es water the various methods of filtration 

were examined. It was shown that iron in contact 


with water, according to Dr. Medlock’s experiments, 
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a was a great purifier of water. The following conclu- 
pe were arrived at :—1. Uncontaminated water 
js necessary for the health of man.—2. Impure 
waters have been known to produce extensive dis- 
ease.—3. The Thames water as now supplied is 
—— but is still impure from the refuse of 

wns passing into it, and requires filtering, or what 
- better boiling and filtering before it is used.— 
4, The surface well waters of London are altogether 

ionable, as they give evidence of impurity in 
containing: 7. Carbonic acid in large quantities ; 
2. Chlori eof sodium ; 3. Ammonia; 4. 
5. Living and dead organic matter.—5. Artesian 
or deep well waters are generally free from organic 
matters.—6. The chalk in the neighbourhood of 
London contains less saline matter than the deep 
wells directly under London.—7. Storing waters in 
lead cisterns is objectionable, as all natural waters 
are found occasionally to act on lead. 


Society or ArtTs.— Feb. 10.—W. Fairbairn, 
Esq., in the chair.—The following gentlemen were 
duly elected Members :—Rev. W. Acworth, Messrs. 
H. Austin, J. Brunlees, C.E., T. Little, F. F. Se- 

r, and W. Watton.—The paper read was, ‘On 
we X Pu, lication of Steam Power to the Cultivation 
il,” by Mr. J. A. Clarke. 


FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Boat re,” by Prof. Westmacott. 
graphic Cables,’ we? and 
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Taves Reval Academy, Painting,’ by Prof. Hart. 
*On the ‘of the Cutaneous 
Muscles ‘of the Larva of Pygweca bucephala,’ by Mr. 
the Ra Metamo rphosis oasis of Pedi- 
and ern by Mr. Mac- 
the Eury by Mr. Mac- 
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crop as an 


later harvests. 


with his Extract from my Jeareal ‘while at Abbots- 
ford (No. 4),—as to colour of course rather a grey 
; but as to truth, feeling, touch, and ex- 
pression, a miracle to dogs and men. True, if 
we look smellingly close we find the touch a little 
coarse and slow, and the execution rather an impli- 
catior. than accomplishment,—but still the drawing 
is so fine and clear, and the painting so finely 
blocked out and so thoroughly and instinctively 
sure and “‘knowing,” that we care not todo anything 
but to gaze and to admire. Before Landseer, as 
before Adam, the animal kingdom has passed in 
4 me ion, and received its names and titles. 
from the Diary is worth quoting :-— 

the great in his study, laughing at a 
puppy playing with his favourite old deer -ho 
given him by Glengary, and quoting Shakspeare, Crabbed 
ge and youth cannot live together.’ On the floor was a 


cover of a f-sheet, sent for correction by Constable, of 
novel before 


in N.B. This too 
he was the acknowledged author of the Waverley Novels.” 
Apart from Scott and romance, all the hasty 
shan that here is an old deer- 
— blear-eyed, shambling, and almost imbecile, 
we ha with a sort of inane benevolence worthy 
w on a colley pur. that perseveringly 


— any animal combination, has probably borne 

this scene in mind for years, and now uces it 
with his own unerring truth: the debility and seni- 
lity on the one side—playful petulance and vigour 
on the other. The finest bit of painting is not so 
much the staring and h black and grey hair 
of Maida, as the velvety, red-brown flush on the 
colley’s back. The spear above the head of Maida 
indicates Abbotsford's “‘warb of auld nicknackets,” 
and the red cushion tells for colour and warmth, 
which is generally wanted in Sir Edwin's pictures. 
There is an autumnal tinge about these pictures, 
but then it is such an autumn! His other work is 
Burns's Twa Dogs (28), not perhaps so interesting, 
but even more full of character, dramatic contrast, 
and an expression almost too human. The one is 
Cesar, the laird’s dog, with 

His lockit, letter’d braw brass collar, 
Showed him the gentleman and scholar. 

The other, the ploughman’s collie, the 
hearty, lean plebeian, ‘‘ just and faithful,” with the 
honest face that always won him friends. N ow, 
considering that the dogs are merely conversing 
about the dog-days and " peed canine gossip, the 
strain and earnestness of the collie’s reddened eyes 
seem almost unnecessarily intense. Now if Snyders 
may be coarser, robuster, and more violent, he 
certainly could never have given a dog such a 

rous nobility as Cesar wears, such a frank, 
Enightly candour, such a warm-hearted gentlehood 
and dignity,—though he might have caught some- 
what of the wiry collie’s keen, ready shrewdness 
and sagacity, its staunch fidelity and homely virtues. 
The broad flakes of grey, the flicks of miry black, 
and the pale pink tongue, so much deader in colour 
than tongues usually are, are eminently character- 
istic of Sir Edwin’s manner, and of his excellencies 
and defects. There never was a sweeping defiance 
of finish that caused so little regret at its absence. 

Mr. J. Gilbert's two great points are facilit 
and colour, his two defects haste and self- 
confidence. His R and Young Teniers (167) 
is a picture of great talent and merit, damned 
by one foul blot of careless and hasty inaccuracy : 
a defect in drawing, too, from a man who draws 
usually with a grace, ease, and knowledge more 
than academical. Rubens has just sat down at the 
easel to give a lesson to his future pupil, yo 
Teniers, who, with all the eager 
veneration of fifteen, leans over his chair-back 
watching the motions of the divine brush, while 
with his left hand he motions back a wandering 
- | girl who is coming with wine and fruits. The 
” ruddy brown of the great manly cavalier 
face, with its crusty beard and mustachios, his 
broad hat, his ruffled black suit, contrast with 
the surroun yellow. The studio appurtenances 
of bottles of cobalt and chrome, its canvas patched 
with dabs of colours, its gaily dressed attendants, 
its Dutch scene through the window, are worthy of 
Mr. Gilbert's happiest hours, both for brightness, 
vivacity, variety, abundance and i ion ; — 
(here comes the big blot) Rubens, the very key- 
of the picture, is out of all drawing: he is a - 
shouldered dwarf, an impossibility with a fin for an 
arm. Nothing but repainting can ever render this 
(we regret tosay it)a bearable picture. Five minutes 
in the first day’s drawing would have remedied this. 
Now, not five-and twenty _ ears of dabbling and 
retouching would rem foul spot, which is 
painfully characteristic of the present state of the 
artist's mind, impetuously persevering, but not 
patient. We have Tintorettinos enough hasty and 
clever, but no Titianettoes slow and steadfast. 

Mr. F. Goodall’s The Campbells are Coming, 
Lucknow (70), is surprisingly clever, though, we 
believe, executed in, comparatively speaking, a few 
days,—to such perfection has Art-manufacture and 
the trick of glib manipulation and glib thinking 
come to among us. is a bold subject, with 
not a Scotch element or a high cheek-bone in it; 
consequently we conclude the name is a stage-trick, 
and the sketch of an event that never occurred at 
Lucknow, thou h it did, we believe, at Jelallabad. 
The picture, in fact, unfeeling, clever 
costume trick, v and very flimsy. As to 
the price attached in ~~ Ontalegeh we dare not 
venture a remark, but we think Harlequin once 


fool.” The dramatis persone are a tall stern 

boots, some anxious soldjers looking 
over ramparts for the Highlanders, a friendly 
Hindoo gunner, an English mother and child, a 
broken shell, a green mortar, acannon, and a glossy- 
eyed English girl not over-dressed, who screaming 
affirms what everybody knows, that “Here's help 
at last!" The painting, we need not say, is smart, 
neat, and gentlemanly, but wanting in force and 
stren There was indescribable pathos in 
the incident of the Afghan war, when the High- 
land pipers relieved the friends who rained the siege 
with, ‘Eh! but ye've been lang o’ * but 
this is only gesticulation and clever clap-trap un- 
worthy of so promising an artist, who is successful 
none to be able to resist such appeals to popular 


Of Mr. Lance we are to re bad news. 
He gets dull and mechanical —trusting 


certain effects, which require in oy no thought, 
without which even gold vases and bunches of 
grapes cannot be painted to please the thoughtful. 
That well-known old Turkey carpet is not so firmly 
corded as it used to be; its reds and blues are 
foggier and dimmer. The grapes are a little foxy, 
and a vapour of brimstone pervades the picture, 
The peacock wants majesty and half-tones ; at pre- 
sent he is a concrete, not of living sa and 
emerald, but a curious construction of curli g wire. 
In fact for priority and freshness we must prefer 
Mr. Duffield’s Fruit (323). It is less crowded, 
better composed and sweeter; more ©: 

less spotty in colour. The bloom on the plums, 


the clear polish of the yellow rind of the fruit, are, 
and 


in their way, perfect, though rey _—s 

ove-wing sort tone 
Duffield’s works. 

It is a melancholy thing that allegory seems to 
require to be painted with decomposed colours, 
else it ceases to be sublime, and grows simply in- 
telligible and amusing. 
and a general atmosphere of ef teeth aioe 
Mr. Paton’s peculiarity, which mars excellent 
drawing, and thoughtful and exquisite imagina- 
tion. If colour blinds, why not sepia? is our inter- 
rogation, when we look at the Triumph of Vani 
(492), hung in a bad place, out of all sight, w 
is what we suppose the British Institution calls 

. Suppose a siren, with a halo round 
er head and a dull epee ete behind her, 
attended by two cupid Pucks, who are also 
cherubs wills-o'-the-wisp, flying through the 
picture, luring on a crowd o ‘mistaken votaries to 
ruin. There is the knightly warrior, blood 
from his mailed thigh, rushing on with wp 
to catch the bubble. There are satyr lovers and 
bacchantes and tyrants and old men on crutches: 
in fact, an epitome of life. Beneath their feet the 
fallen are trampled and trod to death ; but no tears, 
no pity,—for all eyes are bent on the siren Vanity 
—sister to Sin and Death—(for we Mr. 
Paton does not mean crinoline vanity, but the 
“vanity” of the Bible, which is another name for 
the allurement of wickedness. As far as we can see, . 
the ground is studded with emblems, among which 
we first pick out some crocuses, and a blow-ball, 
perhaps typical of age and youth, with above all 
this tumultuous and jostling pageant dimly seen 
through lurid clouds, looms the great reaper the 
Angel of Death, with vanlike wings that shadow 
half the world, and the dreadful sword already 
raised to strike. This is a picture full of thought 
and poetry; but we do not feel sure that we quite 
see our way through it. 
Every Exhibition teaches its lessons of hope and 
warning. There are always men who improve and 
men who fall off. Ra the former, we are spe- 
cially glad to find M burd, who grows bolder, 
oe and less prin For once he abandons 
Lalla Rookh flimsinesses, and gives us a pretty 
face, delicately _— and with some meaning 
and sentiment about 
simple dress, of we know not what country, is 
working, at a window, a yellow d of immor- 
telles. Of course, Mr. Wyburd es every peasant 
a lady; but with all that there is much to like in this 


leq 
said to somebody, “‘There is no fool like the rich 


carefully well-painted and highly-finished picture. 


asa aaa 


THE Pall Mall rooms, usually a dreadful assex 
blage of what men on ’Change call “‘ lame ducks, 
has this yéar actually to boast of several “lions. 
The Exhibition, in fact, is not merely above th 
average, which would not be saying much, but i 
a good one,—not that we look upon the fullnes 
y special sign of th 
rm a one cannot make more of it b 
tilting it deep at one end. 
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Mr. J. Clark makes no special 
Grandam’s Hope (77), though there is a quiet air o 
domestic enjoyment about it which is new to Art. 
We see a good, but large-nosed, old woman working, 
while her grandson plays at soldiers, indicating his 
future profession. The touch, tone, and general 
eolour is an improvement. 

Mr. L. Haghe’s two pictures are remarkable 
instances of clever furniture, of pretty paint, of 
thoughtless, saleable Art. The one is the Visit to 
‘ the Studio (83), the other Peter Boel arranging his 
Model (56). In not one face is there a gleam of 
expression, or anything that changes them from 
the coloured creatures on a drop-scene to beings of 
flesh and blood, of heart and brain:—fat-faced 
Peter dallies with his flowers, and the Metzu 
lady, in scarlet and swansdown, looks at the 
picture. There are red and blue, purple and yellow, 
all the oem yet nothing proper. 

Mr. D. Roberts is an instance of a great painter 
becoming unbearably arrogant to a too patient 
public. He now condescends to give us no finish, 
no attempt at completion. The result is a clever 
sketch for a small panorama, and no more. If 
elever men will thus break their reputations to 
pieces, and put on only just enough paint to render 
eanvas saleable, woe be to them; and who can pity 
the woe, if it come? These pictures seem a morn- 
ing’s work. Is this the way the old men wrought? 
Tyre (62), with half a page of Scripture in the 

talogue, as if no one had ever read Ezekiel, 
shows an incapability of thorough or deep realiza- 
tion. So much for the long addiction to quick, 
broad effects;—and as for Sidon (76), it is no whit 
better. The little red and yellow are sad 
makepieces to the line of mud-heaps foggily 


in. 
r. Ansdell is still better for the tonic of 
Spanish Art, though not so new and vigorous and 
like Mr. Phillip as some time ago. The Road to 
Seville (183) is a cart drawn by black bullocks, 
with a white mule beside it laden with straw frails 
of fruit. The texture not so crisp and sure as 
usual, but still better than of old. We much relish 
the muleteers with the eternal cigarette, — the 
bullock-driver with his hide gambashes, green 
turbaned head, and spear laid guiding between the 
oxen’s crescent horns. Mr. Ansdell wants dash, 
spirit and variety with his smoking pomp in the 
halted cart, in his road-side cacti and distant 
towers. Some unkind fortune has put a grain or 
two too little into the composition of Mr. Ansdell’s 
mind. 

M. is fond of Art tricks, and can do 
nothing without moonlight, or some perversion of 

honest sunshine tint. JL’ Jncognita (259) is a 

lady with a thick black lace veil, through which 
you see glimpses of prettiness. There are many 
difficult things, such as steeple climbing, which are 
not worth doing, and this is one of them. There 
is something too hard about the painting, and 
bouncing and vulgar about the dress. 

Mr. Bucknerisstaunch to the old graceful, careless 
way of painting, and believes still in the Keepsake 


ial advance in his 


t boys and the angel mothers, which are all ‘ 


ideal, because they were never seen on earth; he 
abjures daylight, bright colour, finish and every 
modern heresy, such as first gave meaning and pur- 
pose to Art. His Pio della Campagna (75) is a 
telling portrait of one of those vivacious Cam 
dogs, and familiar to English artists pleasantly 
exiled at Rome. The man who holds it looks the 
whipster of a circus. The Contadina di Roma (337), 
though streakily painted and stifled with brown, 
green, and other transparent obscurities, is full of 
a high feeling for a certain convention of beauty, 
though not based on a true principle. r. 
Buckner’s real strength is portrait painting, where 
his idealism would become a profitable flattery. 
Mr. Hering’s Italian scenes are provoki 
—- to look at and unsatisfying : Varenna (89), 
instance, with its vapid yellow sunrises and 
cloudy terraces ; or, again, the Mountain Road near 
Arona, Lago Maggiore (345), an enchanting scene 
squeezed into a conventional mould of plausible 
mediocrity—nothing strong, new, fresh or vivid; 
but only that introduced which every one can 
appreciate. We regret to see such talent thrown 
away on thoughtless manufactures. 


Mr. G. C. Stanfield shows no t p or 
f| vitality in his Saarburg (330). There is the same 


grey and green clearness of old tiled roofs and 
gables that showed him to be his father’s son; but 
we lament, with much picturesque power, the 
slurring way in which this young painter remains 
satisfied with merely producing a onious pic- 
ture, without trying to do a new thing, or sculp- 
turing out his forms in the conscientious way that 
a painter works who is producing anything — 
than the perishable slides for a boy’s magic lan- 
tern. 

Mr. Wilson’s ambitious and flatulent picture of. 
Tantallon Castle (298) is coarse and slovenly; the 
sea lemon coloured and transparent, but the earth 
earthy, and the castle so much moulded clay—how 
different from the Dutch fairyness of Mr. W. H. 
Ward’s Bird’s-nest (411). 

Of the painters who always do one thing we 
have some meritorious examples. Mr. Williams, 
with his Evening in the Teign (374); Mr. Earl, 
with his Sleepers (494), the everlasting child in 
the everlasting cradle; Mr. Patten’s PBadoura 
(372). — Of flagrant Pre-Raphaelitism, Mr. W. 
Maw Egley gives us an ill-favoured specimen in 
his Lady of Shalott (373).—Mr. Horlor’s Pride of 
the Moors (90) contains some firm and careful 
painting.—As for Mr. Selous’s J'urn of a Straw (93) 
it is a miserable piece of stage affectation, with some 
good painting carefully thrown away.—TZhe Levi- 
athan (22), by Mr. Niemann, is a fine study of the 
great experiment, rendered cloudily grand and 
immeasurable by a tricky diminution of other ob- 
jects which is not conscientious.—As for Mr. 

e, to judge by his Caernarvon Castle (47), in 
which the only bit of strong colour or certainty is 
a floating pink barrel in the foreground, his pictures 
will soon become altogether invisible, such a mere 
thin fog have they melted to already.—Mr. Oakes 
has a very ambitious and epical looking landscape 
in the Vale of the Dee (375), as seen from above 
Pont-y-sylltau. The green mistiness and distance 
is a little e rated.—Mr. E. W. Cooke is quite 
pre-Raphaelite with his abnormal Frening on the 
Lagune (414), a sunset sky of purple and yellow, 
bar and bar, the very houses being softened into 
masses of opaque amethyst.—Mr. H. Jutsum is 
only green with his Hay Harvest (159), with a hasty 
coarseness and want of finish which is not symp- 
tomatic of improvement.—Mr. H. Johnson’s Char- 
coal-burning on the Tyrolese Alps (459) is an ambi- 
tious picture of harsh, violent, and unmodulated 
contrasts, quite false to the modesty of nature.— 
A still more ambitious and more successful effort is 
Mr. Dawson’s New Houses of Parliament (539), a 
good painting, but frittered and broken in colour, 
and wanting firmness and breadth and a bolder use 
of masses.—The Rescue (197), by Mr. J. Danby, is 
a mannered and artificial, but still a striking paint- 
ing, reminding us of a quietly rendered page of the 
‘Ancient Mariner.’ e interfusions of various 
coloured lights and the coming on of darkness are 
most poetically treated.—Mr. Frost, the nymph 
painter, astonishes us with a most delicately 
pain miniature landscape from the Allness 
River, Ross-shire (291).—Of the miscellaneous pic- 
tures we must first mention Mr. Hall’s Cavaliers 
and Puritans (434), a crude and unsatisfactory 
picture, not equal to his illustrated anecdote 
of Swift. The colour is bald and garish, and the 
faces are hard, affected, and conventional. All the 


the Cavaliers handsome and oval-faced. The pic- 
ture is overloaded and overdone.— Mr. G. D. 
Leslie’s Voice of Mercy (52) has some promise, but 
he is at present in a mist of antiquarianism, and 
sees through a glass darkly. 


Fine- Art Gossrp.—On Monday last, at a 
General Meeting of the Water-Colour Society, 
Mr. E. A. Goodall, brother of the A.R.A., and 
Mr. Samuel Evans were elected Associates. Mr. 
Goodall is known by his renderings of pic- 
turesque architecture and street scenes combined 
with figures, and, more recently, by his studies 
during the War in the oe of 
which were executed under the fire of the Russ 
Mr. Evans, we believe, is the son of one of the 


Puritans were not yellow and leathery, nor all | 


landscape and river scenery. At the same meet. 
ing, the Members were unexpectedly called 

to consider the resignation of their President, Mr, 
J. F. Lewis, who retires, and abandons water. 
colour painting, as it is understood, to devote him. 
self to the practice of oil. 

Messrs. Hunt & Roskell have struck a medal in 
honour of the royal marriage. The dye is by Mr, 
Wyon. On the front, we have portraits of the 
wedded pair, beautifully drawn and firmly struck 
out. The obverse contains a wreath of flowers,— 
an extremely simple and appropriate design. A). 
together, the medal is one worthy of an occasion 
which has had the misfortune to receive very little 
graceful commemoration on the side of Art. 

The Liverpool Society of Fine Arts (to which 
we have alluded as in progress of formation) has 
been a organized. Dr. Thomson and 
Mr. Joseph Boult act, for the present, as its 
Honorary Secretaries. 

Government has a to the proposal to erect 
a monument to General Havelock in Tra 
Square, as a companion to that of Sir C 
Napier. 

Models for a proposed memorial of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 are now on view at the South 
Kensington Museum. Most of the models are 
architectural, and many of them contain either 
busts or statues of the Prince Consort, 

A Junior Etching Club has lately started, and 
promises excellence. The members are—Mesars. 
Luard, Barwell, Smallfield, Marks, Rossiter, Clark, 
Halliday, Gale, Solomon, Severn, A. Lewis, &c. 
Hood’s Poems they first attack. We wish them 
most heartily success. 

-Mr. Frith, we hear, even.at this crisis of im- 
pecuniosity, has sold his Epsom Race picture for 
the enormous sum of 3,000/., including sketch and 
copyright. Think of what Milton got for ‘ Para 
dise Lost,’ or even Raphael for his masterpieces, 
— ye Pittori, in these days of luxury and 
wealth. 

The “‘ Raphaeletti” are ecstatic about the glories 
of Mr. Phillip’s new picture—‘ The Dying Contra- 
bandista.’ e colour, they say, is glorious; the 
drawing marvellous. The subject is full of that 
dramatic power and pathos which our Spanish 
painter last year manifested so largely. 

The following suggestions on designs for porce- 
lain manufactures will interest some of our readers: 

** Holly Bank, Burton-on-Trent, Feb. 6. 

“ At the same time that we are endeavouring to 
secure copyright in designs, I think we ought also 
to take measures for putting down the fraudulent 
imitation of foreign goods by means of fi 
marks. In the first place, this practice is di 
creditable to the morality of those who stoop to 
it, and in the next, it is a confession of inferiority. 
Whether or not it could be made the subject of 
penal enactment, I am scarcely prepared to say, 
although it strikes me that there would be no 
difficulty in a foreign manufacturer proceeding 
against anyone in this country for counterfeiting 
his mark. However this might be decided, there 
can be no doubt that public opinion ought to 


declare itself unequivocally against the practice. 


Ultimately, such dishonesty is more injuriow 
to the nation which practises it than to one 
which, in the first instance, suffers by it, inas 
much as every imitation is a tacit confession 

inferiority. ‘The imposture once detected, public 
opinion pronounces with redoubled force in favour 
of the genuine article. It is stated by Mr. Marryat, 
in his ‘ History of Pottery,’ that there is a firm in 
this country which applies itself to the imitation of 
foreign china, of which it counterfeits the marks. 
In order to obviate any suspicion of personality, ! 
will at once state that I do not know to what firm 
he alludes. But I believe that there are few eved 
of the most eminent manufactories of china which, 
in former days, did not, at times, affix foreigt 
marks to their wares. Still, however, the mant 
factories of Chelsea, Derby, and Worcester, for the 
most part, not only avoided foreign marks, but 
affixed theirown. With Wedgwood, this was # 
invariable practice,—rare indeed being the w& 
doubted specimens of this eminent manufacture 
which want his mark; and in such cases mot 


oldest Members of the Society, and a painter of 


probably the omission was an oversight on the 
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part of the workmen. Independently of the gross 
dishonesty of the practice mentioned by Mr. 

public mind an idea which, I believe, is too 
rally entertained, that British porcelain is in —~ 
to that of foreign manufacture. Being convinced 
that such a belief is very remote from the truth, I 


desire, in the first place, that it may be distinctly the 


known what is foreign and what British porcelain. 
Unfortunately, however, for the attainment of 
this object, a very large amount of china produced 
in this country is not marked at all. I possess, 
for instance, three costly tea-services, by as many 
of the most eminent manufacturers, which have no 
mark whatever by which they might be recognized 
were they to pass into other hands. Nor are 
articles purely ornamental thus distinguished in 
a large majority of cases. The reason for this 
is to be ascribed in some measure to inability.on 
the — the public to discriminate the real value 
of china when unassisted by a name, but also to 
the want of enterprise on the part of manufacturers, 
who lack that independent spirit which would impel 
them to create a name for themselves. The follow- 
ing anecdote furnishes an illustration of the ten- 
dency to sacrifice ent fame for the sake of 
securing immediate sale, which acts so ae 
upon our reputation in this department. alking 
recently into a manufactory, where some pleasing 
imens of ornamental china attracted my notice, 
Tintin’ of the proprietor why he did not affix 
his mark to productions of so creditable a cha- 
mg His re ly was, that certain dealers, who 
in the habit of buying largely from him, 
wouhl decline to take his goods if there — a 
mark upon them. On further — 
added, that the motive gentlemen 
doubtless, that they wished to be able to pass 
o ornaments as ‘Oriental or other foreign china, 
The specimens, however, to which I allude could 
only have been mistaken for Oriental by the most 
inexperienced order of customers, as, indeed, is the 
case with nearly all Euro lain. Other 
ens which he showed me were copies from 
= forms, and would, doubtless, be sold by 
the same dealers to unsuspecting customers, as 
having been ‘imported’ from that country. I 
ought to add, that by far the best articles produced 
in the manufactory to which I allude are from their 
own models. As many — entertain a vague 
idea of the superiority of foreign china in general 
over that uced in England, and as under the 
influence of this persuasion much money is wasted 
in the purchase of mis-called ‘ornaments,’ it may 
ont be without use to offer a few hints with the 
view of spreading correct ideas on the subject. In 
the first place, I would impress upon all purchasers 
of ornamental china that much which is now im- 
, both Oriental and European, is of a very 
inferior description. Frightful, indeed, are the 
gew-gaws which encumber the chimney-pieces not 
only of village inns and farm-houses, but of too 
many of the wealthier classes. I lately saw a 
large assortment of such trash in a ‘lounge’ at 
one of our fashionable watering-places, consisting 
of vases, spell-jars, bottles, &c., tawdrily gilt and 
ted. These things were French, were 
in much demand, and their price was from ‘ll. to 
151. the pair. In the estimation of any person of 
taste and knowledge, the value of such rubbish 
is absolutely nothing. Secondly, a great deal of 
porcelain i is sold as foreign which, as I have already 
shown, is ‘genuine British.’ Third of 
very high quality and great value been pro- 
duced at home, and is still produced, which is 
infinitely superior to the bulk of modern foreign 
manufacture. My concluding piece of advice is, 


off | shallow negations o 


sonings. 


terms, and only serves to show the bad taste of the 
“T remain, &c., 
MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ORC ERT, on TUESDAY EVENING NEXT, Feb. 16, to com- 
ence at Kight o'clock p ly. Part I. Overture, © elusina’ 
(Mendelssohn); Aria, "Tn diesen heil’ gen e Zau 
Herr Deck ; Concertino, N No.4 Kalliwoda, riolin, 


ra adorata,” 
Miss in * Jupiter’ (Mozart), 


Trio ole, 
George Russell, M 


WILLovuGHBY Woop.” 


Miss F 
de Bronze’ (Auber).— Stalls, 
Galleries es, F ; 
Galleries or the Series—Stalis, 11. 


MISS ARABELLA GODDARD'S SECON D PERFORMANCE 
of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC, beck 8 


47, Wel 

Cavendish Square, at “past Eight, TUESDAY, Feb. 16 Pro- 
gram me : —BSonata in F, pianoforte and violin (Mozart); Sonata in 

flat, * Plus Ultra” (Dussek); Toccata con Fu D minor, Prelude 
and Fugue, D major J. 8. Bach); Sonata, C r, Op. (the last 
of Beethoven); Trio, net Mend Ny oforte, Miss Ara- 
bell dard; Vio ri lio, M. Paque.— 
Tickets, 108. 6d., of Miss Goddard, 47 el 


the Alexander Oulibicheff. (Leipsic, 
(Leipsic 


Few artists who have been the subject of so much 
criticism as Beethoven has been, have in our judg- 
ment been so insufficiently criticized as he. Rapture, 
carried to the excess of indiscretion, has not been 


wanting ; neither has that minute map of diving, 
sifting, forcing in tations under pretext of de- 
voted admiration. We are living in a time when this 


appears to be the rule with those having command 
over rhetorical language, and who deal with Art. 
Such confusions 7 be less mischievous than the 

cynicism ; but they breed dis- 
tempers, especially among the young and the gene- 
rous, to whom the defence of indefensible positions 
is a dear That the Beethoven's 


worshippers done injury to living school 
of composers we have small necessity, once again, 
to declare—none to illustrate. 


By way of protest and counterpoise has the pre- 
sent volume been ¥ sea forward. But it is written 
in a spirit of partizanship which has reference to 
other questions than Sestkoven! ’s perfection and im- 
—— M. Oulibicheff here not only attacks 
M. von Lenz and Berlioz and Dr. Liszt and his 
train, who have proclaimed that Beethoven’s latest 
compositions are the points from which modern 
music is to depart, but he is nervously active to de- 
fend M. Oulibicheff’s chosen idol, Mozart, to whom 
he devoted the energies of his best years Mi that 
elaborate and interesting panegyric which is known 
to all readers of musical literature. Proceeding | Be 
after the fashion of Procrustes, our author's love 
for Mozart stretches every work of Beethoven on 
a standard which he assumes to be the one unalter- 
able measure. These works are approved as good, 
so far as they coincide with that standard ; those 
are less good in proportion as they overpass it. In 
consequence of so over-strained an application 
of honest admiration, this volume is in certain 
details and deductions little less unsound, ibly, 
po opal the school against which it is 


a sketch of the state of music at the time when 
Beethoven began to write, will bewilder many who 
have been disposed to consider M. Oulibicheff just 
as well as temperate in his criticiams. Rarely has 
any treatise been put forth so full of the patna, en 
ship which has predilections, not reasons ; = 

ell 


never to buy ornamental china which has not a 
‘mark,’ or, at any rate, does not possess authentic 
evidence as to where it was manufactured. Good 
specimens of any os soe fabric will always | 
possess a ent value, while the showy trash 
with which the bazaars abound would probably 
not, when offered for re-sale, fetch as many shillings 
unds. For the — 


be ugly or handsome. But decorative 
good of its kind, is a contradiction in _ 


romantic varie 


pathy, but not power of counterbalance. 
executed as the essay is, it is about as useless as if 
Paradox had devised, and Prejudice had penned it. 

Thus it must be when any historian or 

writes of any one man and his works as the “ be- 
all and end-all” of Art. In order to glorify Mozart, 
M. Oulibicheff curiously flings about definitions and 
epithets with regard to authors whom he knows less. 

He seems to forget the singular inventiveness of 
Bach. He is ae of the gigantic — and 


merely from a dozen forms and 
afforded by other opera-writers), and of M. 
berg as the pianoforte parent of the accompanied 
melody (indicated often and again before M. Thalberg 
seized it as his cheval de bataille). He designates 
Mozart as the apostle of idea in pianoforte writi 
contrasted with Clementi, as the introducer 
finger-brilliancy. In short, he mixes, mystifies, and 
displaces qualities, reputations, and historical truths 
with a sort of wild deliberation only to be explained _ 
by our recollection that the essayist is not young; 
that he has mainly depended on Russian residence 
for his music ; and that some years ago he hazarded 
his confession of faith by devoting himself to an 
exclusive apotheosis of a musician who, however 
great and genial, was less marked in genius than 
any predecessor or — who has attained 
such universal po 

It must be seriously declared that no detraction 
is meant from the equal and eclectic 
of Mozart. If others have been- ter in intel- 
lect,—if others, more sublime in invention,—if 
others, more excursive in fancy,—if others, more 
dramatic in variety, than he,—none has so perf 
fused inte ce, discovery, and imagination 
a rich of science. But it is not by 
his originality that we remember bd a 
zart as we do Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
hoven, Weber, or Signor Rossini. 
of his sa beauty, his* harmony, cee ex- 
quisite contrivance concealed by the excesa of art, 
his admirable fluency, his flow of melody, — 
boundless, though mostly flowing in one channel. 
He perfected many forms of co me ag we Net he in- 
vented none. Handel was grander, Bach 
ingeniously scientific, Haydn fresher, 

ayer, Gluck more dramatic, than he. To select 

, in short, as an Alpha and Omega, as a stan- 

dard beyond which there is no well- 
stature, may be natural for an amateur, but is irra- 
tional for a critic. While Mozart makes us enjoy 
deliciously, and feel an us as it were 
in an atmosphere of perfect beauty, and surrounds 
us with forms of im ble rarely 
makes us think, he never compels the blood to 
stand still, he seldom tempts the aloft or 
a-field, as elder and younger musicians have done, 
He stands midway, to sum up, betwixt the old and 
new worlds: and midway is neither g nor 
end—neither ‘“‘morn nor dewy eve”—but rich, 
fascinating, voluptuous noon, when the day has 
come to its strength; but when the strength is not 
without intermixture of f languor and invitation for 


repose. 

Such fancies or convictions as the above will 
ete an outcry against those who entertain them. 
they wrong, the entertainment 

sympathetically or theoreti 

0 of the atti 

here taken by M. Oulibicheff, and of the antagonism 
with which he has betaken himself, not to judge 
Beethoven’s rhapsodists—an idle, noisy, and selfish 
crew—but to judge the and the weakness 
of Beethoven’s self. In order to do this, he divides 
the works of the great German into “‘ manners,” 
each of these corresponding with periods of his life 
and states of his mind, and availing himself of Herr 
Schindler’s well- meant but stupid book, he accom- 
panies some anal of Beethoven’s compositions 
with a sort of biographical commentary. ere is 
danger in such a method, if we admit a question of 
the necessary connexion between an-artist’s crea- 
tiofis and the mood of his mind at the time of 
creating. Sometimes, it is true, the Poet confesses 
in his works; but as often he uses his power to 
evade, to escape from himself, to don moods and 
characteristics not his own. A passage from one of 
Cowper's letters will apply to many other produc- 
tions besides the ‘John Gilpin’ to which it referred. 
“If I trifle, and merely trifle,” wrote the Poet to 
Unwin, “it is because I am reduced to it by neces- 


sity ; ® melancholy, t that nothing else so 
e sometimes in the arduous 


of 


of Handel. te ts talks 


XUM 


Part il. 
Can: 
stile noch dies = “ = 
| 
The above general character of this volume - 
may be accepted as our clue through its rea- 
Without its aid the opening chapter, 
te task of being merry by force, and strange as it 
may seem, the most ludicrous lines I ever wrote 
on have been written in the saddest mood, and but for 
-§ Chairs or curtains answer their purpose whether a mood, perhaps, had never been written 
their desi at all.” 
Besides this, it may be suggested that the 
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accounts of men of genius, when called upon to 
give reasons after the fact, for caprices and inno- 
vations, or the circumstances which engendered 
peculiar works, are not always to be relied on, let 
them be ever so honest in their desire to satisfy 
curiosity. It may happen that what they are bidden 
to account for came unbidden, and is all the deeper 
and larger, all the more certain to engage thought 
and admiration, in proportion as it approached 
inspiration in its origin, and was not mapped out, 
planned, and provided for. Who that has ever 
conversed with imaginative persons will question 
the honesty of self-deceit as a thing impossible or 
of unfrequent existence among them? 

These things such limited and pedantic won- 
derers as Herr Schindler do not perceive ; neither, 
did they perceive it, would it suit them to admit 
the fact. Proud on the strength of a little know- 
ledge, they arrogate to themselves the ion 
of the key to every conceivable mystery. Accord- 
ingly they force their facts, they represent trans- 
ient emotions as fixed motives of conduct; the 
accept as gospel the paradoxical sportings wi 
sense or nonsense which their oracles throw out. 
Not only is Herr Schindler singularly inexpert as 
@ narrator, but we doubt his having comprehended 
much that he undertook to describe. We can- 
not but “sa, 9 ine that the rude, suspicious, storm- 
tossed being he followed may have had sublimities 
and meannesses of nature above his grasp and 
below his vision,—that the stilted sayings recorded 
were not always convictions,—that the vehement 
doings were the excrescences merely of a nature 
spoiled and saddened,—somewhat given, as artist- 
natures are, to the exaggeration and dramatizing 
of its trials and its sorrows. 

It would lead us beyond all possible limits were 
we to assemble the evidences and indications which 
induce us to take this mitigated view of one so 
much described, but so little understood, as Beet- 
hoven. Enough to have pointed out that we do 
not consider a Schindler a safe guide, and that 
M. Oulibicheff’s speculations on the ‘“‘ manners” of 
Beethoven’s compositions fail, inasmuch as they are 
based on his descriptions and deductions. As an 
analyst, he is often confused and careless, always 

isplaying the bias adverted to when he is most 

illing to praise,—worrying Beethoven for the 
crudities no one has ever denied, as actively as 
if the idolized Mozart had never been crude (as 
the still canvassed opening of his sixth Quartett 
proves), and omitting mention or appreciation of 
the noble inspirations by which, from his very first 
to his very last opus, Beethoven showed that, who- 
ever else might be Lord and Master of Form, he 
was King of Thought and Fancy in Music. To 
instance: our critic of the critics can find nothing 
to say of the lofty Largo Appassionato in the solo 
Sonata No. 2, Op. 2, nor of the originality and 
contrast in the Sonata No. 3, Op. 10, the largo 
and the finale of which are as audaciously novel as 
the first movement and the scherzo of the ninth 
Symphony. On the other hand, M. Oulibicheff 
emits the usual quantity of nonsense concerning 
the Sonata alla Fantasia in c sharp minor, and 
finds the Adagio to the solo Sonata in D minor, 

. 31, in the style of a “‘sweet Italian cantilena.” 

is last commendation is peculiarly unfortunate, 
since the theme, however lovely in point of me- 
lody, owing to its divisions and the great dis- 
tances of its intervals, is precisely one of the least 
vocal themes to be found among Beethoven’s 
slow movements. In 179, @& propos of a 
modulation in the Sinfonia Eroica, “this is 
strange, but striking,” says M. Oulibicheff,—but 
when he encounters an analogous progression, in 
the opening of the second Razumouffsky Quartett, 
he is obliged, in accordance with his “system” 
(which is, to assume that Mozart’s Quartetts were 
final), to abuse it as stale and insipid.—Again, 
when speaking of those three remarkable chamber- 
compositions by Beethoven, and offering a receipt 
for the canonical manner of dressing up national 
melodies), how was it that M. Oulibicheff could or 
would say nothing of the adagio to the very Quartett 
with the denounced beginning, in which the symme- 
try is even more remarkable than the sublimity ? 
Last of all, it is curious to observe how one so con- 
fessedly opposed to the rhapsodical and fantastic 


manner of dealing with music as our Russian author 
should have committed the offence as gt od 
as his capacities permitted, when dealing with the 
Symphonies.—We could extend the above list of 
exceptions to quadruple its present length; but 
enough has been given to justify the tone of our 
character of this work, which, however honestly 
planned, is inefficiently completed—in no respect 
-—s in value to its author’s panegyric of Mozart. 
e have rarely met a treatise which more clearly 
appears to us the product of an uneasy mind and 
the expression of unsettled convictions. The pas- 
of ingenious writing and speculation it con- 

tains (and these are not a few) lose half their value 
from the author's prejudice and want of clear vision. 


SacrED Harmonic Society.—We do not re- 
member a audience in Exeter Hall than 
crowded yesterday week to hear ‘Elijah,’ nor a 
more spirited performance in London of that Ora- 
torio. The public was delighted to have Mr. Sims 
Reeves back again, and he was singing capitally,— 
Madame Novello, too, was in her best voice, and 
delivered her music with an earnestness and passion 
which till lately have been wanting to her render- 
ing. But a change is passing over the artists of 
England. They are, without doubt, kindling and 
refining themselves. Twenty years ago it would 
have been a joke to speak of any one concert-singer 
(Braham excepted) as being possibly too dramatic ; 
now, we must whisper a caution in Miss Dolby’s 
ear, lest this should become her case. The Queen's 
recitative was a little overdone.—The “attempt” 
at Elijah made by the youngest of the party, Mr. 
Santley, deserves no common praise. ‘ Attempt” 
(let it be insisted) any artist’s first performance of 
a part so stately, so fatiguing, and so dramatic 
must be, — equivalent to the ic actor's first 
appearance in Hamlet or Lear,—one which, if made 
coolly, must by its very coolness show the attempter 
wanting in that sensibility which is the artist's 
vital sense. Since Herr Staudig] ‘‘created” the part 
(with the exception of Signor Belletti), we have not 
heard a fitst ap as Elijah, on the whole, 
so satisfactory. It is much to say of Mr. Santley 
that he held his anxiety in good control. His 
voice, which is charming, bore him well through, 
— and though lighter than other voices which 
have sung the music, it told with sufficient clear- 
ness and point, even in the difficult — of the 
bravura “Is not his word like a fire?” Very well 
said, too, was his scene in the wilderness,—perhaps 
his last song was the best sung.—This to any one 
who gonsiders the weight and length of the part is 
of itself enough to place so young a singer high. 
That the entire Oratorio had been carefully and 
intelligently studied by Mr. Santley was obvious, 
and the impression made by him was favourable. 


Her MaJesty’s THEATRE.—To discuss anew 
the ‘‘ Marble halls,” the ‘‘ You'll remember me,” the 
“Fair land of Poland” of Mr. Balfe’s ‘ Bohemian 
Girl’ as music, cannot be required of any London 
critic. Let it suffice to state our impression that 
Mr. Bunn’s operatized ballet and ballad o was 
more pleasing in its English dress than he it is 
Italianized and eked out with sung recitatives. 
The success of the work this day week, at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, amounted in to frantic 
rapture. Though Mdlle. Piccolomini holds a cer- 
tain amount of public favour, her Arline did not 
appear to please her friends as much as her La 
Traviata or Figlia,—perhaps, because it showed 
that her resources as an actress are fewer than had 
been fancied. Her behaviour becomes increasingly 
knowing ; and the hard work imposed on some lines 
of her face is beginning to tell in the premature 
disappearance of that youthful look which at first 
charmed every one. Her singing, too, sounds 
worn, and was no better this day week than usual. 
Greater honours than greeted her were paid to 
Signor Giuglini : who outdid Mr. Harrison’s great- 
est popularity in the ballad of the last act, by out- 
doing the long-drawn, sickly style of the old-fashioned 
stage tenor in England. He was encored twice, and 
pelted with bouquets,—the first appearance of flowers 
emitted against a gentleman on our stage which we 
recollect. We cannot call to mind so much asa rose 


for Rubini, or daisy dropped on M. Duprez, or mari. 
Id to Signor Mario, or tulip 
ignor Tamberlik. It is a pity to see such fata] 
civilities lavished on one deserving better treat. 
ment ; since they encourage Signor Giuglini to 
exaggerate every peculiarity which en correc. 
tion,—and exaggeration is beginning already to 
tell on his voice. Signor Belletti, on the other 
hand, handled his music like the complete and con. 
scientious artist that he is, and gave a distinction to 
his part. He, too, was well, but wisely, applaud- 
ed. Signor Vialetti gave less tone an olla to 
Devilshoof than we had expected. i 
peculiar, voice of Signor Mercuriali as Florestein 
was effective; reminding us of M. Gueymard’s 
“start” towards notoriety, when qualities some 
what analogous struck us in his first appearance ag 
Anabaptist in ‘ Le Prophite.’ The owner of such 
an organ ought to make for it a career of its own. 
Among the dreaming—or the sugary tenors, 9 
bitter one (the bitterness not excluding brightness) 
would be a variety. With labour and due know. 
ledge of “‘his points,” this gentleman might print 
himself deep in public favour. Betwixt suavity 
and power there is still an intermediate style, 
Some charm—others conquer:—those of a third 
class convince. — As the Gipsy Queen Madame 
Sannier was forcible and looked well.—The 
as we have said, was received with rapture. 


MusicaL AND Dramatic Gossip.—An essay 
was made at the Panopticon, in Leicester Square, 
on Sunday evening, which, apart from all theo- 
logical considerations, seems to us a mixture 
in the worst possible taste. First came a 
sermon: afterwards a selection from ‘The Mes. 
siah,’ with “‘ principals,” a small chorus, and the 
huge organ by way of orchestra. The case is one 
in which a mere recital of particulars will suffice,— 
especially since, after some wrangling, we observe 
that Mr. Smith, the lessee, has withdrawn the 
sermon from the show. 

‘ Acis and Galatea,’ we are told, will be performed 
at one of the evening concerts at the Birmingham 
Festival.—It seems uncertain whether or not the 
meeting of the Three Choirs will take place in its 
course this year at Hereford,—a Dean having risen 
up in the way to protest. Though Memory suffers 
when old usages are laid by, Music would und 
small wrong in the suppression of these festivals, 
on their present basis.—The Yorkshire papers in- 
timate that the gentlemen of Bradford intend to 
try again in the year 1859. 

That ‘‘ the right man in the right place” makes 
a right sound, we have a signal illustration, in the 
successful services done to our London music by 
Signor Costa. No one, again, can touch “ the 
cotton capital,” on its musical side, without being 
aware of the value and pleasure given to Man- 
chester, by the residence there of such another 
first-class artist as M. Halle. Encouraged by his 
success in chamber-music, M. Halle is now giving 
moderately-priced but excellent orchestral con- 
certs, once a week, at the Free Trade Hall. The 
programmes are satisfactory, and we are assured 
that the execution is not less so. Anything that 
destroys ‘ centralization” in music, or that relieves 
the inhabitants of our provincial towns from de- 
pending for their entertainment on “‘the party on 
a tour,” deserves the best wishes and support of 
every one, whether local or Londoner. 

Mr. Ella’s first Musical Union Soirée was held 
on Tuesday: with Herr Pauer as pianist and MM. 
Sainton and Paque as violin and violoncello.—On 
Wednesday evening a miscellaneous concert 
the benefit of the Dressmakers and Milliners was 

ven, 
dy cool t to hear that Herr Ernst is 
withdrawn from his professional career for the 
present, by severe indisposition. 

The week’s news from Paris is varied enough. 
We are not surpri to read that that clever 
young singer Mdlle. Artot has failed to make an 
impression on the stage of the Grand Opéra, m 
‘Le Prophtte.” A more arduous high fe 
beginner, unless she happen to possess the 
dramatic genius, tor not be made.— We are 


little disturbed by the tidings that Herr Wagner's 
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‘Tannhiuser’ overture, which has been played in 
has been found ‘tedious and unpleasant.— 


vel who has left the Opéra Comique, 


reappeared : singing 

tone, and the last act of ‘ Otello’ as tenor.— 
Désespérés,’ a trifle in one act, b M. Bazin, 
has excited the bitter wrath of M. ioz, whose 
feuilleton, on the spread of music professing to be 
comical in the opera-houses of aris, is worth 
reading a8 & of ironical invective.— M. Berlioz 
the libretto of which, written by himself, is derived 
from the Iliad.— An organ, built by M. Ca 


Coll, for the at 
603 


never to be for his resolution 


not to play fugues), more perfect as an instrument 
f Haerlem and Fribourg. Perhaps 


M. or tenor, and Madame Nantier-Didiée 
for Pippo,—-a combination involving too many 
contradictions to be found happy. 
The Mittel-Rheinische Musical Festival will be 
held this year at the end of August, or the begin 
of September, at Wiesbaden. ihe fret dey's 
will be ‘The Creation’ of Haydn ; the 
second, a miscellaneous selection of the music of 


The Sud-deutsche Musik - Zeitung announces a 


Madame Goldschmidt is ex 
England early in June, it is said, with the inten- 
residence here, — 


and, possibly, of in public.—Letters from 
, brimfull as are with details of the fes- 
tivities arranged in honour of the English 


be in her best voice and spirits, and to have excited 
an enthusiasm such as has attended her orm- 
ances on no former occasion in Germany. This, it 
is probable, may prolong her absence from Paris. 
There are private individuals who seem fated to 
fall in with adventures; there are works of Art, 
the ae and mystery of which never come to an 
Who would have conceived it possible that 


new romance concerning Mozart's ‘ Requiem’ 
thould turn up? Yet Herr Jahn’s new ‘ Life of 
Mozart’ (which ge when it is completed) 


contains some the kind —o de of a 
frightful ‘‘ passage t the composer’s last years, 
during nae it was already known, his infidelities 
to his “ Stanerl” were many and reckless. The 
heroine was a young beautiful married woman, 
whose jealous husband committed suicide, after 
having marred his wife's beauty for ever in presence 
of the composer.—To the horror of scene is 
— the dejection which notoriously darkened 

the closing months of Mozart’s life, and ‘The 
Requiem’ is now stated to have been in part 
undertaken as an expiatory work by one who was 
48 superstitious as he was affectionate and sensual. 
It bay sen be added, that, by a who have gone 

the deepest into the subject, Herr Jahn is ac- 
cepted as a writer of research and credit. 

‘Le Fils Naturel,’ the most recent comedy of 
ary “ life, manners, and conversation,” written 
byM. Alexandre Dumas the Younger, whatevermay 
of France, seems, 

ecessor, 
is a third rteerry from a 
:—the first draught from which was 


~ 


views of life, passion and , that subjects of 
so questionable a quality can be made presentable 
in action. ‘The Stranger’ is unwholesome enough; 
but the later dramas of the same school are even 
less cleanly or comf . The desire to excite 
emotion in the public, by exhibiting what is illicit, 
belongs to worn-out schools of Art, and decrepit 
societies; and here we have a oung artificer, 
older and more worn-out in his conkineiiaan au 
than the most antique of 


rosity. ‘ 
never (we conceive and hope) be he me for the 
uses of the English stage—capitally acted though 
it seems to be by the wondrous folk who 

it and queen it over audiences that attend the 
cur | five-at ymnase of Paris.—‘ La Jeunesse,’ a new 
uced by the new 
Academician, Emile the Thédtre 
is as having thoroughly suc- 


Madame Ristori is now at Vienna, having added 
to her company Signor Maieroni, whose reputation 
as one of the many good tragic actors now in Italy 

e ened her repertory re, Adri- 
enne Lecouvreur, Deborah (by Mosenthal), and Judith 
(by Giacometti). So mr 4 a sweep, in the way of 
various of character, we i ve, has never 
before been taken by actor or actress.—A born 

Merweldt, belonging 
to the family of Bismark-Schénhausen, has taken 
pearing for the first time at 
Weimar, on the oth of January, in a translation 
of ‘ La Fiammina.’ 


Hymn-Books.—Can you find room for another 
i regard to books?! ee 
t & Son, Clerkenw 


ado by upwards of sixty ron I 
somewhat wondering how so 
a book, even though ould ve 
escaped my notice. 
it was an vid book, of w 
copy by me, with a new title. It is identically the 
same work with ‘The Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Connexion Hymn- Book, by era of 
the Conference,’ the only difference being in the 
title and preface. The Denominational book 

with an intensely sectarian account of the “Gon. 
nexion” and its doings, signed “‘on behalf of the 
Conference, B. 8. Hollis,” together with a form by 
which the benevolent may of their 
substance to it and its schemes. 

book greets us in a 
uttered “the compilers,” but evi- 
dently by the same . The books are published 
by the same house and saad from the same type, 
but there is not in either of them any indication of 
their identity. The advertisement, of which I in- 
close a copy, gives no intimation of this fact,-—and 
it is rather too bad to have to give 2s. for two pages 
32mo. of print. While the E lical book ignores 
the Connexional, it takes credit, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, for its sale and use ; I do not believe that 
‘The Evangelical Hymn- -Book, ’as such, is “‘adopted 
by sixty co ns.” If I am right, this is 
a case of the lie circumstantial, and none the better 
for being the doing of a religious denomination or 
its officers. you censure the sins of “the 
trade,” you should not, I think, overlook —— te 
amateurs. 


To C —J. R. K.—W. W.—B.—T. P.— 
D. 0. M.—G, H. L.—J. H. H.—W. C.—J. J.—T. A. B.— 
H.—B.—received. 

A CLEeRGyMAN.—Our Correspondent will perceive on 
reference that our meaning is wholly misrepresented by the 
journal to which he has the 


ymn- Book,’ said to be “Already | of 


Just published, feap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
A CATECHISM 


PHYSIOLOGY AND 
PHILOSOPHY 


BODY, SENSE, AND 
MIND. 


FOR USE IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
AND IN PRIVATE STUDY. 


T. WHARTON JONES, F.R.S. 
LATE FULLERIAN PROFESSOR OF PHYSIOLOGY IN THE 
ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN; ETC. 


EXTRactT FROM PREFACE. 


ee What is the mechanism by which our 
limbs are mo or by which we speak?!—On the 
other hand, how is it we feel, taste, smell, hear, see? 
How is it we know and think? How is it we will to 
move or not to move! 

that the rudiments of the oF 
conjunction with the ree 
to be included in the curricul 


ourselves and the 


e world around us. In short, righ 


the mind, or in respect of the knowledge actually 


inculcated, which contributes more to up the 
understanding than the Physiology and 
— Sense, and Mind.” 


Elements of Natural Philosophy; 
being an Experimental Introduction to the Study of the Phy- 
sical Sciences. By GOLDING BIRD, M.D., F.B.S.; and 
CHARLES BROOKE, F.B.S. Fourth Edition, with nu- 
merous Engravings on Wood, fcap. Svo. cloth, 188, éd. 

“ This work marks an advance which pes long been wanting 
in our system of instruction. Dr. Bird in pee 
ducing an elementary work of great merit.”— Athenawm. 

A volume of useful and the youns.” 


The Mi and its Revela- 
TIONS. With numerous Engraviogs on Wood. By W. B. 
CARPENTER, F.R.S. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 


14s. 6d. 
>- 


WORKS ON CHEMISTRY. 


By Rozsert Gatioway, F.C.S. 


The First Step in Chemistry. 


Becond Edition. Feap. Svo. cloth, 5s. 


Chemical 


Tonge Shesto, Ser and Lectuse 


Diagrams, on Four 


Price 5a. 6d. 


A Manual of Qualitative Analysis. 


Becond Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Joun New Burlington-street. 


a 2 


| 
The Société Le. eunes nas Deen producing | 
anew Symphony, by M. Théodore — and is | 
anc. for a coming concert, another new | OF THE 
took = evening & e 
Thédire Lyrique. At this performance her father 
yhics, WhO has attempted to impe his Cynicism or 
a certain youth and freshness, in his own eyes, by 
BY 
cveded, 
—_ : : the phenomena of living beings in general; still 
this is true—possibly not.—Madame Alboni ha less, indifferent to the workings of his own body 
physiology and philosophy must ve suggested 
themselves—How comes it that our bod and 
the past. — Lo judge by Concert-schemes from) | 
Cologne, Frankfort, Leipsic before us, “the 
Future” seems to have faded into utter oblivion.— MISCELLANEA 
tion. e study in question us rve 
concerning relations in which we 
the gentlemen part-singers of Brunswick, headed stand to tl 
by their redoubtable conductor, Herr Abt. ad studied, 
the “twe Ousal a enti © | ments of r 
pride, are unanimous in describing the remarkable ‘a 
| 
| 
attention. Our “practice of sneering at the church,” and | —— 
our “‘loud professions of religious indifference,” are points | 
on which every reader can judge for himself. .. 
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of this Establishment 


every kind of para in- 

di 

RE 8, 


SSURE-FRAMES—GLASS BATH 


P for 
the Silver rene thus dis 
Funnel—GU CHA 


arranged 
with the use of a Bottle an 
PERCHA BATHS Ditto ditto, for Plates u 
2 oe OINTED LEVELLIN G STANDS an 
L8—F NCH and EN NGLIS sit WE IGHTS in 


E-HOLD 
PNE Ditto PLATE CLEANERS 
ASSES—PLATE GLA 


greet 
ISHE 
eet —Also a ia ange. 
RAIT and LAN DSCAPE LENSES, every 
of Ph h Full Instructions for 


AIN, and GUTTA- ee 
whole-sh 
ROSS'S PORT 


for the otography. 
Use, GRATIS, with each Pint Bott f LO- 
1ODIDE of SI LV VER astructions, is. with, the 


COLOURING BATE. Maker of the CLANOGEN 80 
CRYSTAL VARNISH, &c. 


Just published, price 3s. 6d. 


OWN LIF 


By the AUTHOR of ‘LIVERPOOL LIFE,’ 
London: W. 337, Strand. 


T 


Just published, crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


RATIONAL PHILOSOPHY IN HISTORY AND IN 
SYSTEM : 


AN INTRODUCTION to a LOGICAL and METAPHYSICAL COURSE, 


By ALEXANDER C. FRASER, 
* Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: Taomas ConstaBte & Co. London: Hamintoy, Apams & Co, 
Dublin: W. RoBErrson. 


RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS. 
This day, Map and Woodcuts (to be completed in 4 vols.) Vol. I. 8vo. 18s. 


THE HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. 
A NEW ENGLISH VERSION. | 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE —o SISTER.’ 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE STAGE AND THE COMPANY. 
By the AUTHORESS of ‘THE OLD VICARAGE,’ ‘RIVAL SUITORS,’ &c. 
“‘ Mrs, Hubback is as nearly allied by genius, as she is by blood, to the first of English female noveliste, Miss Austen.” 
Saturday Review. 
“REDDING’S. 

CYRUS REDDIN FIFTY . 
YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS, GLADYS OF HARLECH. 


LITERARY AND PERSONAL. A ROMANCE OF WELSH HISTORY. 
Cuak_es J. Sxzet, Publisher, 10, King William-street, Charing Cross. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. price 38s. 
BURKE’S (SIR BERNARD) PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE FOR 1858. 


** This massive volume of twelve hundred double-columned i. ds the same rank among 
among Directories and ks. It 


‘In a few days, in3 vols. 


one view what no other work of the kind has ever done—the complete 

past genealogy and now living condition ort the aa of each Peer and Baronet of Great Britain ant and ~ = on 

** This book contains a world of interesting matter, genealogical, historical, and anecdotic. Its oy pen the 

ONLY complete Baronetage we have, presents nn ogy of attraction, for it y~ us in full detail the new and 

roted eK the merchant-prince Sir Jamsetjee J , and the warriors Archdale Wilson and Sir Henry 

Havelock, all of celebrity. The ition fully the high this Peerage borne for #0 
a period.” —ItWustrated London News 


COMPANION TO THE PEERAGE. 
Just published, complete in 1 vol. price 2/. 7s. 6d. 


BURKE’S (SIR BERNARD) LANDED GENTRY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


** A work of this kind is of a national value. Its utility is not merely temporary, but it will exist and be acknow- 
ledged as long as the families whose names and genealogies are recorded in it continue to form = — peaeee < = “ 
English Constitution. Mey a correct record of descent, no family should be without it. The untitled aristocracy ha 
this ect a dictionary of their genealogical history, family connexion, and beraldie rights, as the aa 
and t will be an enduring and trustworthy record.”"— Morning Post. 
find a domestic interest, as it contains the fullest account of every know? 


t work as 
netage. 


** A work in which every gentleman will 


TH 


family in the United Kingdom. It is a dictionary of all names, families, and their origin, —of every man’s neighbour and The 


friend, if not of his own rejatives and immediate connexions. It cannot fail to be of the — utility to p 
men in their researches aye ay the members of different families, heirs to property, &c. Indeed, it will become 8 
ecessary as a Directory in every office.”—Bell’s Messenger. 


This work may also be had in Parts, as under :— 
Parts I. II. and III. 10s. 6d. each. Part IV. and SuprLEMEnt, 15s. 
; London: Harrison, 59, Pall Mall, 


j 
Comp 
tries 
actior 
Inver 
Genius —%3. Fidelity—94. Honour—25. Conviviality—26. Hospi- 
tality—27. The Bar—28. The Senate—29. Shipwreck —30. Travel- T 
ling — 31. The Pulpit—32. Integrity—33 The Stage—34. Music— 
le good socie 
whois Lord Byron.” 
ers. 
Peerages that is hed 
by t le way the fullest and 
com careers or characters 
of t re is the essence of s 
Family History contained in every lineage.. ..The minutest change to the date of publication will be found recorded in 
this volume, which is, in fact, a Peerage and Baronetage for the year 1858 not ~< § beyond a with any other 
book of the same class extant, but, while it remains as it now is, perfect of its kind, above all from any future com- 
etition.”— Examiner, January 23, 1858. 
8 
GAS 
5 by 
SPI RIT 
Sets — COL 
Plates with 
G 
edges, an xes—A hoice Collection of PASSEPARTOUTS 
made expressly for this house, from original patterns— ; 
MEN IZED and other PAPERS PRENCH and 
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NOTICE. —A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of the late SIR 
HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B., from Unpublished Papers | 
and Private Memoranda, by the ev. WILLIAM BROCK, 


will be published in a few days, in medium crown 8vwo. 3s. 6d. 
with a Portrait. 
James Nispet & Co. 21, Berners-street. 


Price 18s. cloth, 


HAYDNS DICTIONARY OF DATES, AND 


UNIVERSAL REFERENCE, 


RELATING TO ALL AGES AND NATIONS; 

Comprehending every Occurrence, Ancient and Modern—the Foundations, Laws, and Governments of Coun- 
tries—their Progress in Civilization, Industry, and Science—their Achievements in Arms; the Political and Social Trans- 
ad and Domestic, from the Earliest Accounts to the Present — 

EIGHTH EDITION, with Additions and Corrections, 


By B. VINCENT, 
Assistant-Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
EpwarD Moxon, Dover-street. 


Just published, in 6 vols. demy 8vo. price 84s. cloth, 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


The Text Revised by the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. 


Also, in 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. cloth, _ 
THE WORKS OF JOHN WEBSTER. 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT of the AUTHOR, and NOTES, 


By. the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. 
A NEW EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 


Epwarkp Moxon, Dover-street. 


In a few days will be published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST DAYS OF 
SHELLEY AND BYRON. 


By E. J. TRELAWNY. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 


Shortly will be published, in post 8vo. Vols. I. and IL of 


THE LIFE OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


y THOMAS JEFFERSON HOGG. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 


Just published, in fcap. 8vo. with 250 Illustrations, price 5s. 


ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 


By JAMES NICOL, F.R.S.E. F.G.S. 
Professor of Natural History in Marischal College and University, Aberdeen. 


Edinburgh: Apam & CHakies Brack. 


NOW READY, 


SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS the FUTURE GOVERNMENT of 


INDIA. By HARRIET MARTINEAU. In 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 
Also, by the same Author, 


BRITISH RULE in INDIA: a Historical Retrospect. 


8vo. price 2s, 6d. cloth. 


Post 


TASTON BLIGH. By the Author of ‘Erlesmere.’ 2 vols. 


The THREE CHANCES. By the Author of ‘The Fair Carew.’ 


The WHITE HOUSE by the SEA. A Love Story, 2 vols. 
RIV ERSTON. By GEORGIANA M. CRAIK. 3 vols. 


London: ELpER & Co. 65, Cornhill, 


r* 


PALESTINE" REVI SITED; and Other 
By MITCHELL M.A 
Webster, 60, Piccadilly 


Ic INVALID AND ENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, PALL MALL, Bt, 
Em iament 


powered by ‘ 
the Annual Report of 1853, it that the number of 
in force was 3,434, 1,337 ,5008., and yielding 
At the SIRTESNTH ANNUAL MEETING. hela 
November, 1857, it was on the 30th of J BK. 
The number of Policies in force was 6.255 
The Amount Insured was. 17 508 13a Od. 
The Annual Income was ........ 13 fa 8d. 
spd (in 1848 and 1853), adding nearly 


given to assurers. 
Invalid Lives Assured on 
Pol free of and every 


Active w 


R, Secretary. 
FFICERS in the ARMY and CIVILIANS 
PROCEEDING TO INDIA MEDICAL, INVALID “AN 


favourable terms 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
transacta the 


other information, 


the SINGER, Secretary. 


London, 25, Pall Mall. 


NGLISH and IRISH CHURCH and UNI- 
VERSITY ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Trustees. 
The Hon. the of YARBOROUGH, (Lord Lieuten- 


granted on peculiarly liberal and advantageous terms 


a 


to and Members of the Univer- 
those Assurances on 
Chairman, 


op ANTHONY PECK, Secretary. 


4, Trafalgar-square, 
PSLICAN LI?! LIFE COMPANY, 
Cross,Westminster. 


Octavius Edward Coope, Esa. 
ohn s, 
William 


Grace 
Kirkinan D. M.P. 
Henry Lancelot Esq. 
James A. Plier. M. Wyvill, 
This Company offers 
co SECURITY. 
MODERATE RATES of Premium with participation in Four 
fifths or per cent. of the Profite. 
LOW RATES without oy in Profits. 


connexion with Lite Auurance, approved security, in sum 


ANNUAL PREMIUM 
required for the Assurance of 100i. for the whole term of life = 


Without | Wi With Without With 
Age.| Profits. ta || Profits. Profits. 
| 1 13 10) 1 19 9| 4 10%7 
| 3 4 0| 9310 4) O16 7 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCECOMPANY. 
1,0LD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Instituted 1830, 
Directors. 
MARTIN TUCKER SMITH, Esq. M.P., Chairman. 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq. Depuly-Chairman. 


Thomas G Barclay, Samuel Hibbert, 
Geo cH Cutl ha H 
ry Cutler, ohn Horsley er, Esa, 
Hen Henry Cu Pattison 
Geers Field, William R. Robinson, 
George Hi bert Newman Smitb, Esq. 
SECURITY.—The ex Mahiittes of | of the — do not 
exceed 3,000,0001. In 000, in addi- 


tion to upwards of 600,0001., for which the parenolders are re- 
and the income is about 120 


PROFITS. or Eighty} panty “the profits, are 
assigned to Policies ‘per appropriation will 
be made ,and persons who now will par 
ratea 
8.—The to Policies have been from 1. 10a to 
lée original sums 
under 


insurances ma at the Chief Office, as 
the Agents throughout 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


"5S 
IN 
hich @ Policy of 1,000L issued in 1543 healthy lif 
ve nex 
pine, Society, slave has’ claims on Te 
+3 Assurances are effected at home or abroad on healthy lives at as 
, moderate rates as the most recent data will allow. 
Indian Assurances at great facilities 
Tablea 
charge but the 
orms of and other information 
nay be obtained of the Secretary af the Chief Oflce, or ou appli 
Delhi, Sim: N 
e oD, 
and about fifty Up-country statiovs in India, ever} 
os 
Directors. 
OF 
know NEW NOVELS. 
of the 
nowD 
ur and 
onal 
ne 
— 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S ENTRY, 
PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE HEAD 
OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY'S AGENCIES, 
ON OR BEFORE ist MARCH. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE WHOLE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONGST THE 
ASS 


HE SCOTTISE EQUITABLE LIFE 


Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 
HUNDRED and 


THOUSAND POUNDS. 
Assurances exceeds FOUR MILLIONS 
id to the Representatives of Deceased M 


mbers 
- 9s upwards of Nine Hund ousand Pounds, of which One 
Hundr dred and Twenty Thousand Pounds ds consisted of us Ad- 


A. Division of Profits is mote every three years,—the next 
Division being at 


ead Office 
26, ST. ANDREW-SQUARS. EDINBURGH. 
ROBERT Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
Lonpon Orrice: 26, Pourrry, E.C. 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 
WEsTERN LONDON OFFIcE: 6A, JAMES’S-STREET, 
Westbourne-terrace, W. 
CHARLES B. LEVER, Solicitor, Agent. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
(PIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES,) 
INSTITUTED IN THE REIGN of QUEEN ANNE, a.p. 1714. 
81, CORNHILL, and 70, BAKER-STREET, LONDON. 


Directora. 
HENRY ALDWIN SOAMES, Esq. — 
WILLIAM GILPIN, Esa. Deputy-Chai 


James Bentley, Esq. John Paynter, Esa. 

Daniel tten, Esq. John Rogers, Esq 

Nicholas Charrineton, Esq Henry 

Thom Richd. orsman aBelley, Esq. 
’homas Esq. M. W. Foster 

J. Remingto Mills, Esq Samuel Wilson, Ald. 
John Morley. Esq. Stephen Wilson, Esq. 


FIRE. 
Common Insvrance.. when the sum 
Hazardous ditto ...... .. 2a. 6d amounts to 
Doubly hazardous ditto...... 48. 6d. 

Farming Stock, 3a. and 4s. allowing a Steam Threshing 


Annual Premium for Assuring oe the following Ages. 


BB £8 8) Premiums for Interme- 
diate Aces may be ob- 
45 ee eer eer ee ee ee 316 0 tain ed from the Secre- 
55 eeee ee ee ee ee ee ee 5 6 4 tary, or any of the 
674 Agents. 
BONUS.—The last Septennial Bonus added to the sum Intured 
by ted in t Britain varied 
t. on the Premiums paid on lives at the ages of 25 to 40 for th 


previous © Regulations of this Society, f fifths, or, 80l. per cent. 
ons 0 , four- or 
priated to the benefit a the 


oft e profits are now appro 
Assu ous affording them oeely all the advantages of a Mu- 
ce Office ; while the Guarantee Capital, created under 
an Act of  Parliamen of 55th rge III., with accumulations 
orm an ample protection to wo the Assured, and rd them 
the by Members of Mutual eties, 
s granted o iteles to the extent of their value, when 
value ot under 50 tal 
ated invested capital now amoun upwards 
ONE MILLION sterling. WM. B. LEWIS, Secre : Secretary. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Socie , with 
of more then 300,0002, in Governmnent on Real 
ti 


,0001,, an 

last port detailed Pros uses and 
together with the lis a 
Year, and the Cash 
Society to the will be given on a written or 
personal NGALL, Actuary. 


accumulation of the _ 


dozen, carefully pa 


ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
1,000. IN CASE 
A FIXED ALLOWANC PER WEEK 
IN THE EVENT INJURY, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of 3. for a Policy in the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COM PAs ¥. 
Act provides that pe ving compensation from 
nie pany are not barred thereby froma recovering full dam 
= ‘the party causing the injury—an advantage no other Com- 


ONE PERSON in is more 
or less injured by Accident yearly. This Company has already 
paid as compensation for Accidents 27 
Forms of Proposal and Pros 
pany’s Offices, and at all the principal wes Stations 
also, Railway Accidents alone may be insured | against by the 
journey or year. CHARGE FOR 
_ Offices, 3, Old Broad-street, E.C, Secretary. 


E SHILLING SLIDE.—FIRST-CLASS 
SLIDES. 
At 1s. each, or 10s, 6d. 
At the London Soh ool of Ph otography, 7 
Rezeat-street ; Mvddelton 1, Mar ket-place, Ex- 
change, Manchester ; and 46 Chureh-street, Liverpool. 
tereoscopes and Slides Lent for evening parties. 


EW FORM of STUDENT’s MIGROSOOFS. 
—W. LADD, 31, CHANCERY- LAY 
new form of Student’s Microscope, con 

ges by Groace Jackson, Esq. provements), at 
icruscopical Societ ~~ of London, price a4 a: ditto, with } and 
l-inch Achromatic Object Glasses, and Mahogany Case, 71. 108.— 
Achiomatic Microscopes, complete, from 4 to 40 guineas.—Tele- 
sconcs, Overa Glasses and Philosophical Instruments, 
Mogic Lanic- ns, Dissolving Views, &c. Catalogues on application. 


ICROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO’S Botanical 
MICROSCOPES, packed in mahogany case, with three 
powers, condenser, punoms and two slides, will ‘now the anima)- 
cule in water, price 188. 6¢d.— The dn newenapee, under the ogre. 
dening department, gives the following val ony :— 
is marvellously cheap, and will do everything which the comet 
nature can wish it toaccomplish, either at home or in the open 
air. "—June 6, 1857.—7, Throgmorton-s+reet. 
A ‘large assort ment of Achromatic Microscopes. 


(NHOICE STANDARD ROSES.—The leading 
varietics of the pe: petuals, with fine i penta, at 16a. 
eked and forwarded 


pal Sta at the Com- 


Newgate-street ; 174, 


~ 
order at to Henry & Co. Lea 
Bridge, E Essex, N. E. 


VIOLET.—H. Brermensacn has in 
Wood Violet Scent, price 2s. 6d.—Wood 
Violet Pomade, 2s —Wood Violet Sachet, 1s. 6d.— Wood Violet 
Cold Cream, 1 SAWood Violet Mouth Wash, ls. 6d. 
H. BREIDEN BACH, 
PERFUMER TO THE VEEN, 
1578, NEW BOND-8STREET, W.., (fac 
FIRST-CLASS and LONDON PRIZE 


MEDAT 
AVHERS OX & BROGDEN 
HS ond JEWELLERS. 


Manoufactory,16, Heo. ieiia-si: cet, Covent garden, London, W.C. 
EAL & SON'S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE contains De-ieos and Prices of 150 different 
of BED-R OOM FORSITURE, as 00 Bed- 
sreads, sod Prices of every Deve iniion of Beddi Sent (> by 


posi—Heat & Sow, Bedsiead, Ecauing, and -room Furniture 


Manvuiactarers, 196, *Totienbam -court-10ad, 


LEACHING, DYEING, and SCOURING 
for London. —Dirty Carpets, Bags, Bien kets, Coun nes, 
Muslin and Lace Curtains, iarse articles, and 
finished in the le. Moree mask Cu resses, 
&e., dy finished at moderate charges. 
The Company's Vans receive and deliver, free of charge, no matter 
how small the ——, All goods returned — a week. Price 
Lists forward lication. Count te mptly attended 
to. METR OPOLI AN STEAM BLEAUCHI and DYEING 
COMPAN Y.. 17, Wharf-road, City-road, N. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 


ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern and Penetrating Tooth Penetrating 
geouine Smyr Brush Flesh Brags, ond 
nuine Sm on 
Portumery forthe Tollen The Druches 
thorodghly bet between the divisions of the Teeth and clean th them 


etcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s, per box ; ; and of of 
the New Bouquets.—Sole Establishment, 130B ona 131, Oxford- 
street, 2nd and 3rd doors West from Holles-street, London. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPARE, 
8, WATERLOO-PLACE, Patt Matt, Loxpoy. 


Chairman—THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


LANDED PROPRIETORS, 


TENANTS, FARMERS, and 


AGRICULTURISTS generally, are invited to a the Tables of Rates a this Company, Established in 1834, 


which will be found more advantageous than those of most other Companies; at the same time, P 


do not incur the risk of pn ahem as in Mutual 


Upwards of SEVEN HUNDRED 


Offices 
HOUSAND POUNDS (including Bonuses) has been 
and other Parties holding Policies with this Company, which have beosees Clattme by Death 


arties insuring with it 


d to Widows, Children, 
ce its formation. 


During the last Three Years this Company has issued 1,280 new Policies, insuring 888,758/., and producing new Pre- 


miums to the amount of 33,9931. 8s 


The Annual Income exceeds ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SIX THOUSAND POUNDS. 
a Tax abated in respect of Premiums paid on Policies issued by this Company, as set forth by Act of Par- 


Parties desirous of effecting Insurances may obtain Forms of Proposal, and all necessary 
at the Office, or of any of the Company's Agents in the principal Toone in the Kingdom. 


information, on application 
E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 


A ’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGIR 
of PATENT PORTMANTEAUS, with four Com 
ments ; ATCH BOXES, WRITING. and 
GASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, with square “palinen and 


rs of POR 
RAOK-HOOM FURNITURE and MILITARY 
(See se separate Catalogue.) ) 5h 


SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHAN DELIERS 
LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, London, conduet 

with their Manufactory, Broad- strect, 

Established 1807. Richly cut and  . ved Decant 

variety, Wine Glasses, Water Ju lets, and all Finds Se 

Glass at exceeding!y moderate p Crystal Glas 

o/ new and elegaut designs, for Gas or Candles. 

Foreign Ornamenial always on view. Fui 

executed with despatch. 


PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
to call attention to the new Printing on the 
tent Composite Candles. Several large and 
stome's have complained of other — — the 
cheaper, lower desci'niions of Company 

as the to protect r e dealers ona the public 

the continuance this, t Company will in future 
mark * Seco 


each Pirsié,” ird,” or “ Fourth 
—Price’s Candle Company (Limlted), Belmont t, Vauxhall, 
London. 


LARKE'S NEW PATENT PYRAMID 
NIGHT LAMPS: Tin at lz. ; red or Bronzed, 1s 
each, for buming the NEW PATENT PYRAMID NIGH? 
LIGHTS, the most convenient, safe and econom cal yet intro 
49 v-sctree 

& CO., Clerkenwell, Loudon, ime 

(ZLENEI ELD PATENT STARCH, 
pHER MAJESTY'S LAUNDItRSS 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. ae 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


OCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’S 18 THE BEST. 

Prize Medals do ene Paris. 

Catalogues, containing Prices and e post free 

Warehouse, 42, “LUDGATE-1 HILL, are, 


DINNER, DESSERT, and TEA SERVICES 


M. SMEE & SONS” tfally announes 

that their SPRING MATTR (Tucker's Patent) and 

the M4 Mattress best adapted for use with it, are kept ip 

woes most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warehouse 

HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the recem 

IMPROVEMENTS ; STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 

a S| DEED BO OXES. —Complete Lists of Sizes and Pricg 

ree verpoo et-street anchest orsley 

Fields, 


R. ERWIN PARKER (Son of Mrs. Parker, 


of twenty years’ celebrity gmonent B Ro and the élite 
of the fashionnble world) attends Ladies ort lemen for the 
Baldness and 


Restoration of their HAIR in cases of p 
Grey Hairs.—72, Piccadilly. 


QUITE NEW 


OYERS SULTANA’S SAUCE.—A most 
refres biog end pleasing stimulant to the appetite, 
principally of Turkish condiments combined with v 
roductions of the East. It i 
Meat, Poultry and Game, an 
M inces, 


Salad 

hiebly delicious and aromatic flavour. 
To Sauce Venders, and Lf the sole Wholesale 

Agents, Crosse & Blackw to the Queen, 21, Sobe- 

square, London. 


RIGI DOMO.”—Patronized by He 

Majesty the Queen, the Duke of Nesthasber for Syon 
House, His Grace the Duke of ire for Chiswick Gardens, 
Professor —— for the Horticultural Society, Sir J oseph Pat 
ton for the Crystal Palace, Royal Zoological Society, late 
Lawrence, of Ealing Park, and — Collier, ., of Dartford. 


PROTECTION FROM THE MORNING FROST. 

“FRIGI DOMO,” a Canvas made of patent prepares Hels ant 
Wool,a non-conductor of Heat and Cold, “Keeping, wherew 

it is app ied, a fixed - adapted 5 


ell, Purveyors 


temperature. hortical 

d floricultural purposes, for Fruitsand Flowes 
from the scorching rays of the oon from v nd, attacks of 
and from morning To, re had. | apy required 


yards at 
Lib A THOMAS Whole and sole manufacter, 
7, Trinity-lane, on-street, City, and and 
Seedsmen kingdom. * 


roug 
mats as a coverin 
W. Wi 


r Watkin ynn's 
have just laid about, 14,000 plants, and k 
part uader rt Dom “and ha so for 


see how 
observations accom panied an additional order.—Oct. 


RUPTURES.—-BY ROYAL LETTERS ay 


ITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 

allow upwards of 200 Medica] Gentlemen to be the most 
effective a the curative treatment of HE N The 
use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided: 8 

bandage being worn round the body y, while the requisite 
ower is supplied by the MOC-MAIN and PATENT 
etecte ma worn during s 
may be and the Truss (which fail to fit) 
hd on the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
t to the Manufacturer 
. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

ASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e. 
VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, 
light in and inexpensive, and are drawn on an ordi- 


“Gd. to 168. each 


FOUN WHITE, MANUPACTURER, 238, 


Ever 


The m 
NITU 
this M 
dence, 
delusiv 
are 
superior taste, and very moderate prices. Also, every description i} 
of Cut Table Glass, equally advantageous. Et 
ready f 
soiling 
cement 
vidrati 
in one 
every 
delica 
bracir 
“tins 
Cc 
P 
By app 
cep the greater 
the last three 
astonished to 
lass.” Thess 
P 
sin 
no 
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T) DENT, sole Successor to E. J. Dent in all 


his patent d business at 61, Strand, and 34 and 
Royal Exchange, and the Clock and pass at 
Royel Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker to th 
and Prince Maker of the GREAT CLOCK 
THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. Ladies’ Gold 
ight G Ten Guineas ; 
Church Clocks, — 


ew Pianofortes in 


M ESSES. NICOLL’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS are thus di 

for the Waistoon of Trousers. 


o, 118, for 
120, for Waterproo and Servants’ Liveries. 
No. 1s their new Establishmen ees Ladies’ Riding Habits 
Mantiles, ur an 
No. 144 con heir other -— Department for clothing young 
en with the taste, excellence, and economy whaseby. 
.L have secured wide-spread confidence. 


arerooms are at the rear of the 

vis, and 41 WARWICK-8T 

ny Jo at end 98, CORN duly advertised in the 


journals of the U elton Kingdom and the Colonies. 


OOKING-GLASSES and FURNITURE at 
prices (quality compared) which cannot fail to insure orders. 

The ost extensive aasortment of Look -glasses and Gilt Deco- 
may be the well-known spa- 
C. I, and OXPORD- 
rstal- colour of | 


t 
in all their 


Bot er and tasteful CABINET and UPHOLSTERY FUR- 
NITUR! of every description, suitable for the Mansion or Cot- 
Choice and novel materials, for Curtains, Paper-hangings, 
advantages are offered at 

Manufactory for completely furnishing every class of us and 


TED TUBULAR DRAWING 
PENCILS.—WINSOR & NEWTON'S NEW PATENT: 


cement when in 

vibration r-pointed Penc Thee point, ever 

in one ~t 4. situation. Made of the purest Cumberland lead of 

every and depth of colour, of hardn d softness of 

texture, and of thickness of substance. Alike for the most 
hand. Costing, after theNirst expense of 


delicate or the boldest 
but 3d. each. of the follo letters, em- 
bracing those aregaired for Sketching and General Pencil Drawing, 
in Handles, with silvered Point la. 6d. each. 
ets of four, complete in Morocco Case, 7 e set, 
olders, 


6d. the 
Peneil Sorapers (for Archi uiring fine points), 


WINSOR & ty Artists’ Colourmen, 
By appointment 


on Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince Consort, 
38 sat bone-place, London, w. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, AND LAMPS.— 
BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 

8 devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE ~~ of 

ey Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock o b is at 


the west, ost varied ever mubenitted to the 
sablic, and marked at with those that? have 
to make his establishment the most in this 


wer Baths, eeee ee ee ee ee ee 8a. 0d. to 
Lamps (Modérateur) 6a. Od. 
All other kinds at the same r Ey 
Pure Colza Oil 48. 6d. 


ERS, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS.— 


the above requested, befo 
mech an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, 
proac elsewhere, either for va ¥, novelty, 
@ exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bronzed 
@maments and two sets of , 44 14a. to 131. 134,.; Ditto, with 
a ornaments and two sets of bars, ; 
with standards, to 128.; Steel Fenders, 21 158. to 


the 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating 


LLIAM BURTON'S 
FURNISHING IRON MONGERY CATALOGUE ma 


ia Metal Goods, Dish severe oof Hot- 
Fenders, Marble Mantel 
aseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles 
8, Table Cutlery Baths and Toilet Ware, lron 
Brass ise Tedaten angings, &c., with iste of 
Rooms Oxford- 


ding 
lang of the 16 large Show 

» la ew ; and 4, , Perry’s- 
place, 'London.— Blished 


INGTON & Co., PATENTEES of the 

ELECTRO-PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER- 

SMITHS. BRONZISTS, &e., beg to intimate that they have added 
extensive Stock a large ety of N Desi 


bears wow mark, E. & Co., under a Crown; and 
REGENT-STREET and MOORGATE-ST REET, LON- 

and at their MANUFAOTORY, NEW REET, 


HRMINGHAM — 
Leplating and Gijding as usual 


& COZEN No. 1, CHAN- 
A LANE is the cheapest house for PAPER, E\ VE- 
ful Cream Laid Note, 5 quires for 6d.—Super 
5 for la. —Super Thick Cream Laid Envelopes, 
Blue ce ditto, perl 000, or 5,000 for 
Paper, 2«. 6d. — Foo 6a. 6d. 
per fote, 5 quires for ls. — Black- -Bordere Note, 5 
quires for la. = Manuscript Paper, 3d. quire—Copy Books, aie. 
per &c as ie a8 Quill, 


gross. Liste Orders 
country.— PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 8 
1, Chancery-lane, and 192 92, F leet-street. Trade supplied. 


per 
3lie.—Sermon P 


p™ NEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


years sanctioned by the 
m tur during 


has been for 
of the Medical as an excellent 
leart 
Draught, which 


burn, Headache, Gout, 
it is e, Gout, and 
an 
Chemists, (and general for & Co., 
and 1 Belts y 


ts), 172, New Bo 
all respectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 


highly 


REAT EXHIBITION of 1851—COUNCIL 
MEDAL — EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 1855.— 
Grande MEDAILLE "HON of BRONZES 
@ART.—F. BARBEDIENNE & f Paris, in 
form the brite a Collection of their MA- 
_REDU TIONS ollas, 


Que 


mportation pons 


P.8. A large and splendid Collection 
Candelabra, and other object 
ODERATOR LAMPS.—Sim 

maintain their ¢ superiori other kin 

ty, beauty, and good ne, the patterns are allowed to 

be the beet Trade Be. 


TH OMAS PEARCE oa rr 23, Ludgate-hill 
tim porters of Colza Oil of only the first quality. 


EATING'S COUGH LOZENGES.—A safe 
and certain REMEDY COLDS, Hoarseness, 


la. 23 
Churehyard, Tin, Re 


ETH. — MR. PATENT 
A new and invaluable invention connected with Den 
ntrod r. HOWARD; iti 
tion of ARTIFICIAL the. pre 
fixed by his PATENT s¥ste of SELF-ADHESION,w ithout 
rings, or the of a Chemi cally 
hhite Soft and very Flexible Mate- 
rial, whi proved of in the construction of Artifi- 
cial Teeth they 90 perfect resemble 


Surgery has 
duction of an eutirely new 


as not to be distinguish by the closest 
server. They will never change colour or ty and will be found 
te any t ever before method does 


ceca re the extraction of any a y painful 
ex 


Mr. HOWARD, Surgeon Dentist. 17, ” Hanover- 
square, London At home from 11 till 5. 


EETH.— TREASURES ‘De. 


André , Su 
teeth 

mbles as to detestio on, 
flexibility of “the A loose teeth and roots are 
Charges moderate. anover-square 
and 513, Oxford-siveet, next Mudie's Library. : 


AU PHILIPPE.—PHILIPPE’S DENTI- 
FRICE WATER cleans and whitens the teeth, braces the 
gums breath, prevents toothache, the 
bottle. Bold’ by by all Perfe the mouth pat, 
96, Strand ; and Sanger, 150, _, 


ESPIRATOR.—The celebrity of this name 
th h the virtues of the real instrument for which it was 
y Mr. Jeffreys, and which have recently received an 
tional ont great improvement by him, has led to its assump- 
tion for various defective or useless articles, by their low price 
inviting credulous and unreflecting persons who do not 
that | in of health and life is the 
est of follies. r. J. Perceval begs t 
articles similar to any of the Bove could 
duced at the same or lower prices did pri 
for the Respirator, the chemists and 
ment makers; wholesale office, 25 —_ City, London. 


res, 
the 


Fu 
be sent on receipt of a stam di- 
rected 7, St. George’s-road, New Kent- 


BASAM'S MEDICATED CREAM, a 

n Cure for GOUT ag BURNS, 
BRUISES, Chilblains, Old ’ orm, Erysipelas 
kinds of Erupti ons of the Skin, be. is as delicate in its use as Eau 
de Cologne, it not being a greasy compound.—Sold at the Ware- 

CATHERINE-STREERT, 
at ls. 14d, 2a. Od, and in Fam Jars, 
and 228. each ; and by all Medicine Venders, in + or Country. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


piney gee from nauseous flavour and after-taste, is - 
w 
and m 
Asthma, Gouw 


test success y F ty as the 
effectual remedy fur Consumption eae, 


erous spo 
utation a nvattest ‘that, in innumer- 
with little or ~ > bene, Dr. de Jongh’s 
mediate re disease, and 
h.—Sold in Halt 2s, 6d.; pints, 
98.; capsuled and labelled w Dr. de cham ond 
, WITHOUT WHICH NoNE BE 
most Chemists t the Provinces. - 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
HARFORD & CO. 77, D, LONDON, W.C. 
DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 


NGS PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 


cue LIVER OLL, perfectly pure, 1 having 

been analyzed, reported on, merded py Professors 

Taylor and Thomson, of Guy's and St. T who, 

the oid of Dr. odgur, and that “ the "oil is 
at most devoid of colour our fla a 


NOW THYSELF MARIE COUPELLE 


selves, or t of any friend in whom they ase 

sex and age the fee of 13 tam 
nbys ps, to ou 

6Y, and will receive 


escri character 
af afraid his character is as you y-4 - it ye 


NOW —Kate con- 


tinues ve her vivid delineations of c 
examination of ot the band style never 
tempted in Eng 


their writi ing sex and phn =P a fam 

Miss Russel n- street, 
and they will receive in .. day or two . full detail of the gifts, 
defects, talents, tastes, aff eas os the writer, with 
other things life.—From 8. P. 
“ Many thanks for rtrait."—B. W. “* 

our opinion of her chs ter co with my own.”— “TI 
oe his character is too aphiok as you so freely be it.“— Rev. 
H. “ My faith in ogy 7 is ex- 
traordinary.” —A. D. * says it is very too 


ERFECT BBALES without Medicine, in- 


convenience, or ex restored to the most Enfeebled or 
Constitu tion DU BARRYS DELICIOUS REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA FOOD removes INDIGESTION 


(d 
ver co 
acidity, palpitation, h burn, h e, de ~~? espondency 


cramps, pregnancy or 
» cough, bronchitis, also 


fi 

Shitdren’s complaints, and sa in other 
remedies. We 
sions of 
ites ‘blood, liver derangem partial 

ungs sp ne ent, eafness. — 
Cure No : Mr. Simuel Laxton, of Leicester, of Nv 

: Miss Vi pa 
visers 


“Three years’ excessive nervousness, with pains in m 
left arm one genera] debility, which rendered my 
serable, as been radically removed by Du > Fee Alex. 
Archdeacon of Ress, 3,906 : Thir- 


"—Cure 
d bility have been 
Du Fool Semes Peete, 


In for all 


éd.; la; 12%, 228; 

12 Bb. ca “office order.—BARRY bu 
BARRY & Co. Fortaum, Mason & 
Co., 183, also at 60 Grace- 
chureb-street ; rand ; 49, Bishops 


330 and 4, 
-etreet ; and 63 "150, Oxford-street ; 
and. through al} 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA is the 


for restoring and st 
Hair. By it Whiskers ond. Moustaches are produ merins te 
e most delicate head-dress or bonnes can be worn without 
fear —B8o y all Perfume Cc wholesale 
and re 


and 
ttles, 38. 6d., Ge. and , and by the Proj rietors, 
13, Wellington-street ‘North, seven 


| Burro RES CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS. 
—All are invited to 
» | remedy bes as he 


has been used f oman map with perfect success, 
and is now mad ubite du dete In 4 of 


and it hail te 
whe obliged to wear trusses. The remedy is sent, 
free, with fall use, on receipt of 10s. in 
stamps, of le at the General Post-Office 
homson, = Arlington-street, H 


if cured, and 
cure by ‘ing and running, which, I bene 
F. W.— my truss away, 


do.” 

the ry it. 
OCKLE’S PILLS for INDIGESTION, 
&c.—This family a 
pia fiver and arly valuable in every form of 
torpid inactive bowels ; ous 


rvous irritabi abitity. 
the — Prepared only y James 
New Ormond-street, and to be had of all Medicine 
Boxes, at ls. 1id., 28. 9d., 4a. 6d. and lls 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 


Pain is the ay of death ; relieve the Ne oy and 
check the disense. remedies are the marvel o the age, and 
the by rare medicinal substances ; 4; 


ed them as two of the 
preparatio . itisan 

that oe will heal end ¢ cure ulcers of twenty years’ standing, 

all cu readily yield to their 

after e t has been reso Bold by 

all cvenders, throughout at the world ; at Professor Hollo 


way’'s Establishments, 244, 80 
New York j by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna ; 


rar. 
SING 
BAR. 
“ngation Pendulum, 85i. 
ep un, 
— pensation No connexion with 33, Cockspur-street. — 
TANOFORTES at BROWNE'S REPOSI- 
cham P TORY, Soho-square, New and Second-hand, by Broadwood. 
Ditto Collard. Oblique, Grand, and other Instru- 
ments ash cases, by Collard.—27, 
ock Bobo-s — | 
Galleries of the Lou m of nome 
and British Museum SON & GRA- 
HAM’S, 35, 37, and e same as in 
re — 
d 
: child. Prepared and sold in Boxes, 
Tuomas 79, St. Paul's 
d taste. Picture Frames and Ke-gilding 
ng the fingers. anufactured without the aid of glue oran 
and the teeth that are and are guaranteed 
recovery.—Cure No. 180; * ty-five pervousness, con- 
T stipation, and fro which I have suffered 
ed t " misery, an which no m ne could relieve or remove, 
medical men ave recogniz diploma o r eHectually cured by Du E Food in 
r 
WEN D 
C. & A. Oldridge 
LPUINE a suffering Om Astoms 
4 Coughs, Colds, Phiegm, Loss of Speech, and others.— 
Recipe for the speedy and effectual Cure of either Disorder is 
Lh-plat 
We 
y 
behad gratis, and free b t. it contains upwards of 400 Illus- 
Wations of his illimited Btock of Electro and Sheffield Pilate 
of Art, which have recently o ned for them at the 
hibition the decoration of the Cross of the Legion of 
as well as the“ Grande Médaille d’'Honneur (the on! 
ded to the trade). The Council Medal was also awarded 


